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SHALL THE PEOPLE GOVERN 
THEMSELVES? 


It seems late in the day to ask this 
question. For have we not been told 
from our childhood that we live in a 
republic where the public affairs are 
conducted by the people? As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, the affairs of the 
country have been conducted not by 
the people, but by political parties, and 
these by groups of politicians or would- 
be politicans, or men who by one way 
or another live by politics; and all the 
voters then had to do was to vote as 
they were bid, or feel the smart of the 
lash. 

Of late years the people have de- 
manded that they have a voice in the 
nominations as well as the elections, 
and as a result primaries have been 
legalized in some of the states, and 
particularly in the western states, 
binding on conventions and legisla- 
tures. The conventions in some of the 
states have refused to record the 
choice of the people by appointing del- 
egates to the national convention 
whom the people had not chosen; and 
the action” of the republican conven- 
tion in Chicago in seating these dele- 
gates puts the question squarely and 
plainly before the people, as to wheth- 
er they will insist on governing them- 
selves, or allow themselves to be gov- 
erned by those who thrive by politics, 
as heretofore. 

There remains but little doubt that 
from seventy to ninety of the dele 
gates in that convention accepted stol- 
en seats. So rank was the fraud that 
neither Colonel Roosevelt nor Senator 
Cummins would allow his name to be 
presented as a candidate, except on 
the condition that the men whose seats 
were unchallenged should pass on the 
merits of the contested cases. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as the throw- 
ing out of even one-third of these con- 
tested delegates would have changed 
the result, the nomination made is 
tainted with fraud, and it is now up to 
the voters of the republican party to 
say whether they will condone the 
fraud and give up the fundamental 
right of the people to select their own 
candidates for office, or whether they 
will meekly bow to the yoke. In the 
fiftieth Psalm, one of the most plain- 
spoken of these wonderful poems, we 
read: 


“When thou sawest a thief, thou 
consentedst with him, 

And has been partaker with adul- 
terers.” 


(We have become so smooth-spoken 
in these modern days, that if we want 





some straight talk, we have to go to 
our Bible.) Now, are the people of 
the United States willing to consent 
to this theft? It is not a question of 
what party or what candidate wins or 
loses. The question is: Are you will- 
ing to condone the theft of your vote 
at the primary? 

We are quite well aware that this 
argument will not have much force 
with politicians. Before the days of 
the people’s primary, anything that 
woud secure the nomination was con- 
sidered fair. Hence the politician re- 
plies: It has always been so.. And in 
this he is in many cases, at least, tell- 


ing the truth. We remember once 
when the republicans in a certain 
township in the county in which we 


once lived stole a keg of beer that was 
shipped into this prohibition county 
by the democrats to win democratic 
votes on election day; and it was used 
by the republicais to induce the con- 
sumer to vote the republican ticket. 
No republican voice was raised against 
it. In fact, it was considered a smart 
trick. 

We are not trying to convert hard- 
ened sinners, but simply put up to the 
plain people who expect hereafter to 
have their voice in selecting candi- 
dates for office. Will you consent to 
this theft? Shakespec7e once said: 


“Who steals my purse steals trash; 
’tis something, nothing; 

’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been 
slave to thousands; 

But he that filches from me my 
good name 

Robs me of that which not enrich- 
es him, 

And makes me poor, indeed.” 


The good name of the people is of 
far more value than the good name of 
any one individual. 





WHERE CAN THE CORN BELT 
FARMER BUY LAND? 


An Illinois correspondent, a young 
man thirty-six years of age, would like 
to locate on productive land within 
his means. He has been in correspond- 
ence with eastern land agents, finds 
improved quarter sections offered at 
from three to seven thousand dollars 
in eastern Ohio, western Pennsylvania, 
southern New York, and in the New 
England states. He wants us to state 
what we think of those lands, whether 
they will grow pasture without the 
use of commercial fertilizers; and 
wishes us to compare these states with 
other states that have cheap lands. He 
wishes to follow wool growing largely, 
with hogs, poultry and young cattle, 
raising ony what grain it is necessary 
for him to feed, and keeping as much 
of the land as possible in pasture. We 
assume that our correspondent wishes 
to make a new home. He is now a 
renter on land worth about $200 an 
acre, paying $5 rent for grass and one- 
half for grain. 

We always hesitate about advising a 
man where to purchase land for a 
home, for the reason that there are 
many other things besides the quality 
of the land, that enter into the prob- 
lem. The climate, the social condi- 
tions, his own ability, both physical 
and mental, his wife’s tastes—these 
and other things of which we have no 
knowledge, make us unwilling to give 
counsel in this matter. It is easier to 
advise as to where to buy land on spec- 
ulation or for the investment of capi- 
tal; but we are not interested in these 
—for an investment means a tenant, 
and speculation means an advance 
which goes to the speculator, and 
neither of them promote genuine agri- 
culture. 

It is more difficult to advise a farm- 
er from the corn belt than almost any 
other. He must either remain in the 
corn belt or go outside of it. By the 
corn belt we mean those states and 
parts of states which furnish corn for 
shipment, where corn grows to the 
best advantage. We don’t know any 
place in any of these corn belt states, 
for example, western Ohio, central In- 
diana, central and northern New York, 
southern Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
Iowa, Illinois, northwestern Missouri, 
eastern Kansas and Nebraska, in 
which the best corn land does not sell 
for one hundred dollars over, 








There are cheaper lands in these 
states that grow corn, but they are 
not the best corn lands, and they sell 
for a lower price because they are bet— 
ter for something else than corn. The 
man who wants to buy a good corn 
farm must expect to pay anywhere 
from one to two hundred dollars an 
acre, no matter where he goes. There 
is no longer any cheap corn land, as 
there was twenty years ago; and there 
never will be until men wear it out 
so that it will not grow corn profit- 
ably. 

If the corn belt farmer goes out of 
the corn belt, no matter which way 
he goes, he will lose the use of a large 
part of his experience, which is his 
stock in trade, and he will have to 
acquire a new experience in adapting 
himself to the new conditions. New 
experience is not gained in a day. 
Farmers are gradually learning how 
to adapt themselves to the conditions. 

To illustrate what we mean: Ifa 
corn grower goes into the semi-arid 
country, he must practically change 
his type of farming and his mode of 
living. If he goes north of the corn 
belt, where corn becomes a minor 
crop, he must adapt himself to the 
crops for which that section is adapt- 
ed. He must become a dairyman. or a 
grower of spring grain or a potato 
grower. If he goes into the irrigated 
districts, he must study irrigation— 
must take a small acreage and make 
the most out of it. 

If he goes into the New England 
states, he will find conditions radically 
different, more so perhaps than he 
realizes. In the territory mentioned 
by our correspondent—eastern Ohio, 
western Pennsylvania, southern New 
York and the New England states— 
he will find that even the best lands, 
except diary farms, have lost their 
fertility, not so much their actual fer- 
tility as their available fertility, the 
reason being that on account of dens- 
ity of population and near-by markets, 
farmers have sold about everything 
off the place, have robbed it of its 
vegetable matter, have got it out of 
physical condition, and foul with pe- 
rennial weeds. 

Now the virgin fertility of these 
lands can be restored in time, not a 
very short time, either; but it can be 
done only by restoring the vegetable 
matter. That vegetable matter must 
be for the most part grown; for, on 
account of the density of the popula- 
tion and the high prices of farm prod- 
ucts, you can not follow the same 
methods that you would with a farm 
similarly worn out in the prairie 
states. All of it would likely need 
liming, but lime is not a fertilizer. 
Its use is simply to correct acidity 
and improve the physical condition. 
Some of it would need the application 
of some commercial fertilizer; but 
whether potash or phosphorus, he 
would not know, and can only ascer- 
tain certainly by experimenting. 

In some sections he will find society 
rather cold and distant. In other 
places he would soon feel at home 
among the people. Much, of course, 
depends on the man himself. 

We would not advise any man from 
the corn belt to purchase anything 
but the best land in the sections men- 
tioned, or anywhere in the east; and 
not even then until he had made a 
careful personal invcstigation. You 
can buy in New England, New York, 
and in some places in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, farms at about the cost of 
the improvements. We take it that 
the advertised farms to which our cor- 
respondent refers are samples of 
these. There are sections in New 
York and New England, where the 
land is good, that could be made high- 
ly profitable as fruit farms. Dairying 
is profitable in those states, but not 
more so than on land of the same 
price in the prairie sections. These 
lands in themselves are admirably 
adapted for sheep farms, but there 
are seldom any sheep on account of 
dogs of both varieties: the two-footed 
and the four-footed. Only on the best 
lands in those states could the corn 
farmer follow the mé¢thods which he 
has followed at home, and then only 
in part. 

Altogether, trying to find a place 
where the corn farmer who can not 
afford to pay one hundred to two hun- 
dred dollars an acre can find a home, 
where he can use his experience and 
retain his habits, is not an easy mat- 
ter. As the years pass, farming will 
become more diversified; that is, the 
farmers in different sections will grad- 
ually find out what their land is fit 
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STATE AND COUNTY DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


While in some states, a 


farmers are “stoning Sits ase ni 
5 thelr prophets” 
when their teachings seem io inter. 
fere with their political] prejudices or 
ambitions, in other states, like Min. 
nesota, they are co6peratiny with them 
in building up a stable and permanent 
agriculture, and reaching out welcom. 
ing hands to any class of people who 
can help them in their good work, 
For example, the farmers in eight- 
een counties in Minnesota recently 


held a meeting for the discussion of 
agricultural problems, attended by 
Doctor Vincent, president of the State 
University, by the dean of the Agricul. 
tural College, by leading representa. 
tives of the railroads, by leading mer. 
chants, by representatives of grain 
growers’ associations, and by bank. 
ers. The whole object of the meeting 
was to inquire how these counties 
could increase, and, if possible, double 
their production. A representative of 
a Chicago firm was present, and made 
them an offer of a thousand dollars 
per county for the support of an ex. 
pert in each county, on condition that 
each county would raise another thov- 
sand. This is part of the million dol. 
lar offer recently made by this com- 
pany, open to farmers in every county 
in the United States. 

We commend this example to our 
readers in every state in the Union. 
The time has come when farmers must 
get together themselves for their own 
improvement, for the improvement of 
their farms, and must not only codp 
erate with each other, but gladly ac. 
cept suggestions and help offered by 
any class of men who have in view 
the general development of the en 
tire country. 

We need not merely better methods 
of farming, whether in grain or in live 
stock (a necessary step towards in- 
creased production and increased prot: 
its), but we need also better methods 
of selling or distribution, and a better 
social life. To this end we need bet: 
ter roads, better schools, a more equit- 
able system of taxation, a distinctly 
farm civilization. We are very short: 
sighted and foolish when we minimiz 
the result of our own efforts or the 
teaching of men who can help us it 
any way. 

Unfortunately, we have in every 
community more or less farmers who 
still cling to the idea that farming is 
partly luck, partly brute strength; that 
the colleges can teach them nothing; 
that the agricultural papers are vali: 
able mainly as a means of whiling 
away an idle hour—and the cheaper, 
the better. There are even yet met 
who tell us that there is nothing 10 
seed corn testing; that corn taken out 
of the crib will grow just as weil as 
that which has been gathered prop 
erly and properly stored. Singularly 
enough, men of this type believe tia! 
they are “the people,” and that “wis 
dom will die with them.” 

Our cities are increasing in populs 
tion. We have already lost largely 0! 
our virgin fertility. Our insect pests 
are increasing each year, to say noth- 
ing of weed pests; and it is time for 
us to wake up and do some good far 
ing and clear thinking, and do ou 
best to make life in the open county 
worth living. We have before 
years of good prices, as compared 
with the past high prices; but thes 
high prices increase for us the cost of 
production, and we shall have to @ 
better farming than we have eve 
done, if we make auy better i 
on investments in high priced land 
than we did in the days of cheap ! 
and low prices. 
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po GRASSES ENRICH LAND? 


f our readers will say: Of 


st 0 
8 they do. What’s the use of 
Tee that question? I grew corn 
oa corn until my yield fell to half 


a two-thirds of the normal. Then i 
nought I would give the land a rest. 
88 to small grain and seeded 
lover and timothy. If my 
perience in the past is anything to 
pai py, when I plow up this field 
in, it will give in a normal season 
of ‘to sixty bushels of corn, Of 
peo e grasses enrich land. 
~~ us see about this. Are you quite 
that the increased yield is due 
increased fertility; or is it due to 

a fact that your corn, before you 

ded down this land, failed to yield, 
efor lack of fertility, but for other 
masons? For example, the corn root 
worm or the corn root louse may have 
decreased your yield twenty-five per 

nt: or your land may for some rea- 

a have been out of physical condi- 
tion, and so could not yield up its fer- 
tility to the growing crop. The addi- 
tional yield, therefore, is not always 
to be credited to any increase of fer- 
tility due to the growing of grass. 

As a matter of fact, the true grasses 
do not enrich land except by the addi- 
tion of carbon. Neither timothy nor 
plue grass nor orchard grass can uti- 
lize in any way the free nitrogen of 
the air. The legumes can, and this ex- 
plains why the clovers enrich land. 
Neither clover nor the grasses add any 
potash or phosphorus or even lime. The 
jegumes can utilize the nitrogen of 
the air; but they can not add anything 
jess to the soil. They do, by their deep 
root system, bring up fertility from 
below, and by their decay put it ina 
form that can be used by plants, and 
hence increase the surface supply of 
potash and phosphorus. In other 
words, they render that in the soil 
more available. 

Both the legumes and the grasses, 
by their growth, do secure nitrogen 
from the air. While they are doing so, 
the mineral elements of the soil are 
becoming more available through the 
action of the atmosphere. While their 
amount is not increased, it is thus ren- 
dered available for plant food. Both 
the legumes and the grasses utilize the 
carbon of the air; and, provided they 
are not removed from the soil, do in- 
crease both in their roots and their 
tops the vegetable matter in the soil, 
which, after all, is a very important 
matter. But how is it when the crops 
are removed? Suppose you remove 
your crop, whether of clover or tim- 
othy, and do not haul out the manure; 
wherein does the soil get its increased 
fertility? We do not believe that tim- 
othy as a hay crop or a seed crop adds 
a particle to the fertility of the soil. 
On the other hand, it apparently takes 
from it. 

We remember once a very great gur- 
prise that met the proprietor of the 
home farm. He had a very fine field 
of timothy, which he mowed for a 
number of years and then plowed it up. 
We did the plowing, and plowed just 
as deep as it could be plowed with the 
tools then at hand—about nine inches. 
The seed bed was prepared as thor- 
oughly as it could be, but the owner 

Was disappointed in the yield. He ac- 
counted for it at last on the theory that 
timothy, when removed, was a soil ex- 
hauster instead of a soil restorer. In 
this he was exactly right, and the 
teachings of science confirm that con- 
Viction. 

We are likely to deceive ourselves 
by thinking that we can enrich land 
by letting it “lie and rest,” as we say. 
As a matter of fact, it does nothing of 
the kind, if we take the crop from the 
land. Then what shall we do with our 
meadows? If we take the crop away, 
We must return its equivalent. Every 
meadow should be covered with barn- 
yard manure as far as possible, and 
Just as soon as possible after the crop 
iS removed. There is no other cro 
that can make as good use of pellet 
48 grass. It has a wonderfully fine 
System of roots. It takes up at once 
the washings from the manure. The 
we itself in the course of a year 
€comes available for plant food. The 
Toot system is stimulated, and, so to 
— We grow our manure by plant- 

& it on the meadow. 

Pt are other advantages in this 
giant of meadow lands. Nearly 
arnyard manure contains more or 

88 Seed. This tends to thicken the 
d. Clover adds to the available 


So I sowed it 
down with ¢ 
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fertility in two ways; first, by using 
the nitrogen of the air, which is left 
in the roots and returned in the ma- 
nure. Then these roots by subsoiling 
through their deep root system, by ad- 
mitting air and by their very decay, 
put this plant food within reach of the 
plants, and thus add to the available 
fertility. 

It is worth while, instead of jumping 
at conclusions, to consider in the light 
both of science and experience, just 
what addition is made to the available 
plant food of the soil by the grasses 
and the clovers. 





LATTER-DAY NOMADS. 


Somewhere when a boy we picked 
up this jingle, which, like many other 
jingles, expresses a great truth: 


“I never knew an oft removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft removed familee, 
That throve so well 
As one that settled be.” 


We also picked up the word “flitter.” 
A flitter was a renter who never ex- 


pected to stay more than one year on 
a place. When the landlord collected 
the rent he was told that he (the flit- 
ter) was going to flit. His moving 
was called a “flitting.” The flitter 
was sometimes fond of hunting, but 
usually preferred fishing to farming, 
and loafing to either. His wife was 
usually a disconsolate looking crea- 
ture. His children had a sort of half- 
wild look in their eyes; and we have 
often wondered whether this flitting 
or nomadic tendency was the survival 
through heredity of the semi-civilized 
traits of the tribes of the desert, where 
the nomadic or roving life was the 
only life possible, or whether there 
might not be somewhere in the flitter 
a strain of gipsy blood. 

We have more of these agricultural 
gispies than we might at first thought 
imagine. If you go out to the Pacific 
coast, you will find them by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, mostly single men 
—“tent men” as they are sometimes 
called, and at other times “bed men,” 
because they carry their pallets with 
them. They start in picking oranges 
in the winter, moving northward with 
the season along the entire coast, and 
then go into the lumber camps and be- 
come “lumber-jacks” or “hole up” for 
the winter in the larger cities, de- 
pending on their wits to keep them 
alive until it is time to pick oranges 
again. 

We have a similar kind of migra- 
tory labor in the states, men who 
start in° with the wheat harvest in 
Texas, pass north through Kansas and 
Nebraska, into the Dakotas and into 
Canada; then become “lumber-jacks” 
or “hole up” for the winter in Chi- 
cago, Kansas City or St. Louis. In 
the south we have them by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. They fit -ut once 
a year, but they are sure to flit then. 
They don’t expect to stay more than 
one year on a farm, could not be in- 
duced to stay longer under any con- 
sideration. Their wives expect to 
move once a year. Hence there is no 
home life worth mentioning, and no 
expectations of a better future. 

A landlord in Texas told us of two 
men from the same state and about 
the same age, who married the same 
winter and rented farms from the 
same landlord. In the course of fif- 
teen years, one of them had fiitted fif- 
teen times, and was no better off than 
in the beginning. The other was in- 
duced to stay by his land, to live off 
the land, to keep his own cow, grow 
his own fruits and vegetables; and the 
result was that in fifteen years he was 
the owner of two forties and had a 
home with a happy wife and children. 
The redemption of the south is hin- 
dered by the flitters, both black and 
white. The black man expects to flit, 
but before flitting, he finds somebody 
to “run him,” goes in debt as far as- 
possible, and whether the crop be good 
or bad, does not expect to be able to 
do more than pay for his keep. 

The unfortunate thing is that we 
have tenants of this kind in the north, 
and they are not altogether to blame. 
The fact is that the one-crop kind of 
farming tends to make nomads or filit- 
ters. The farmer on the wheat farm 
or the corn farm, like the owner of 
the orange grove or the vineyard, can 
grow more than he can harvest—more 
corn in the corn belt, more wheat in 
the wheat belt, more oranges in the 
orange belt, more raisins in the raisin 
belt. Hence the same story, for mi- 





gratory labor becomes a necessity so 
long as that system continues. The 
one-crop system tends to develop fiit- 
ters, and especially where the one- 
year lease is the rule. The one-year 
lease says to the tenant: You have a 
legal right to get out of this farm all 
you can, and to put no more back 
than the terms of the lease require. 

When the tenant has got all he can 
out of this particular farm, he flits to 
another that gives a better opportu- 
nity, as he imagines, for pickings; and 
so this nomadic or flitting habit is 
developed. So long as the one-crop 
system, whatever that crop may be, 
and the one-year lease, which is the 
result of the one-crop system, continue 
—so long will we develop flitters, who 
pass from farm to farm as a bee pass- 
es from flower to flower, getting the 
richness or sweetness out of it, as the 
case may be, and passing on to “fairer 
fields and pastures new.” 

The outlet for this type of farmers 
until recently has been farther west; 
but now that there is no farther west, 
men of this type simply become no- 
mads or flitters. They serve a place 
in society, but a mighty poor place. 
They tear down and waste, but do not 
build up, and can not do so; for a con- 
dition of successful agriculture is per- 
manency. There can be no rotation 
of crops, no restoration of fertility, no 
soil building, no permanent family life, 
no church life, no community spirit, as 
long as we have the one-year lease; 
and we are just as sure to develop 
nomads and flitters as the years come. 

The business of farmers is not sim- 
ply to grow crops, but to develop a 
social life, a community spirit, for 
the knitting of families into brother- 
hoods and churches; and only when 
men are thus united can we expect the 
earth yield her full increase. There is 
something in this matter that is worth 
the attention of men who have perma- 
nent holdings of land. We can not 
expect much of a speculator; and. it 
would be fortunate for fhe whole coun- 
try if the speculator in land should be- 
come, like the dodo or wild pigeon, a 
thing of the past. 





THE FARMER'S WIFE. 


Some of our magazines and ladies’ 
papers have at times worked overtime 
on what they call the tragedy of the 
farmer’s wife. She is a pretty much 
over-worked creature, according to 
their story, who lives a life of misery 
and dies early, to be succeeded by No. 
2, who is also worn out and is followed 
by No. 3. ‘There is no joy and no 
gladness in her life. She is a bond- 


slave, worn out before her time by the 
rearing of children and the drudgery 
of farm life. It would not be so bad if 
these papers also described the tragedy 
of the farmer’s daughter after she goes 
to town and stands behind a counter 
till six in the evening, and on Satur- 
days till ten, and goes home worn out 
in body and mind, and subject to temp- 
tations of which the farmer’s daughter 
who stays at home is ignorant, and to 
which she need not be exposed. They 
take the exceptional farmer’s wife, and 
contrast her life with that of the ex- 
ceptional wife of the merchant or the 
banker or other well-to-do man. They 
forget that after all the majority of the 
farmers’ wives have an easier time 
and an altogether better time than the 
majority of the wives of the men in the 
city. She has at least pure air, pure 
food, and quiet, restful nights. She is 
no more the victim of insanity, nor do 
we believe as much so, as her sisters 
in the city. 

Nevertheless, in many cases the 
farmer’s wife does not get her own. 
We wish our magazine friends and our 
farm folks as well would open their 
Bibles and turn to the thirty-first chap- 
ter of Proverbs, in which the writer 
describes the up-to-date farmer’s wife 
in those days. Humanity at that time 
was not confined in cities, but was en- 
tirely out on the farms. Here we find 
the description of a woman who not 
only grew the stuff, but manufactured 
it. She got up early in the morning 
and worked with her hands while boss- 
ing, so that her household was well 
fed. She had a bank account of her 
own. When she wanted an additional 
farm, she bought it. She planted out 
a new vineyard. She knew how to 
buy. She was helpful to the poor. She 
had the nicest kind of things to adorn 
her house and her person, and knew 
how to put her husband in the right 








place. She saw that fhere were no 
idlers about, and we read that “Her 
children rise up, and call her blessed; 
her husband, also, he praiseth her,” 
concluding, “Give her of the fruit of 
her hands and let her works praise her 
in the gates.” 

In other words: Don’t have her car- 
rying water from the well. Extend the 
water system that you have in the 
barn for the live stock into the house. 
Fix up the house so as to give her the 
minimum of work. Put in hot and cold 
water and a bath room. Give her all 
the modern conveniences. She is en- 
titled to it. She has worked for it. 
She is worth more to you than all the 
stock on the place. She is the best in- 
vestment you ever made. “Let her 
works praise her in the gates.” She 
is not a drudge, but a companion. Her 
state of mind will surely affect the 
children yet unborn to the latest pe- 
riod of their lives. Her cheerfulness 
will give cheer to the whole farm. 
“Give her of the fruit of her hands.” 
She is worthy of it. If you don’t do 
it, you rob her, rob the mother of 
your children. The farmer’s wife, is 
the most important member of the 
family. Her health is important. Her 
state of mind is of the utmost import- 
ance. There is no reason why the life 
of the farmer’s wife should be a trag- 
edy. It should be a song. 

But, you say, this farmer’s wife in 
the days of Solomon had hired help, 
plenty of it; and you will quote: “She 
giveth food to her household, and their 
task to her maidens,” the hired girls. 
True, but give the farmer’s wife of 
today modern conveniences, labor sav- 
ing appliances, just as you have im- 
proved machinery for your farm work 
—give her your own help when pos- 
sible, and always your encouragement, 
and this will go far to make up for 
the lack of hired help in the home. 
This hired help problem will not al- 
ways be unsolvable. You can go far 
to solve the problem by making the 
work in the house as light as possible. 

The time is coming, and not far dis- 
tant, when this drift of farmers’ 
daughters to the towns will be checked 
—even if it does not cease altogether. 
It is possible to make farm life se 
much more desirable on the farm that 
young people will not flee from it. One 
of the important steps towards it is te 
adopt modern conveniences and labor 
saving devices in the home, and thus 
make the work easier. Doing so will 
go far to check the movement of the 
farmer himself to town. For it is the 
unnecessary drudgery in the farm 
home that induces farmers’ wives to 
persuade their husbands to move to 
town. 

The adoption of a rotation and of 
stock farming will do very much in 
this direction. Every man who has 
160 acres of land should hire his help 
by the year. He should give his hired 
hand a house, a comfortable one; 
should give him a garden and the use 
of a cow; should let him have a cer- 
tain number of chickens; and thus 
solve the problem of how to dea! with 
the hired hand in the farm home. 

We would like to hear from the 
farmers’ wives on this. We have 
been trying for years to help them, but 
we realize that we are going about it 
in an awkward way. It shows our 
good-will, anyhow, and we would be 
very glad to have them help us to 
help them, 





ALFALFA FOR THE WINTER OF 1913. 


For most feeding purposes, three 
tons of alfalfa hay are fully equal to 
four tons of any other hay. Ton for 
ton, alfalfa costs no more to produce 
than clover or timothy hay. If you 
want alfalfa hay in your barn loft for 
feeding during the winter of 1913, now 
is the time to plan for it. We are talk- 
ing now to our readers in the corn 
belt proper. Will you grow it on land 
which at present is in small grain? If 
so, you had best plan to stack the 
grair or in some way get the bundles 
off as soon as possible after harvest. 
Then go on with the disk and put a 
dust mulch over the entire field. The 
moisture saved in this way may mean 
the entire difference between success 
and failure when the alfalfa is seeded 
in August. Then when you get time, 
plow to a moderate depth, and then 
disk every week or ten days till alfalfa 
seeding time in August. This is the 
way to kill weeds and save moisture. 
It is the best way to prepare a seed 
bed for alfalfa in the corn belt. 
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PROTEIN. 

This is comparatively a new word 
fn agricultural literature. Farmers 
are rather reluctant to master words 
to which they have not been accus- 
tomed in their childhood or youth. 
Nevertheless there are some words 
that must be mastered, if we are to 
get along in this world. We notice 
thet many farmers have little difficulty 
fn getting hold of the vocabulary of 
the automobile, something we have 
mever attempted, because we never ex- 
pect to run one; and if we were not 
engaged in farming or stock growing, 
we would not sit up nights mastering 
guch words as protein, albuminoids, 


carbohydrates and fats. The farmer, 
however, whether he wants to or not, 
will have to do with these just as he 
bas been doing with the words con- 
nected with running an automobile, if 
he runs one. 

We will try to make these as simple 
@s possible. Protein is what makes 
muscle; and if we are making muscle, 
we had better learn about it. We will 
either have to learn or do worse. With- 
out protein neither man nor animals 
could live. Therefore it is well worth 
@ur study. You ask us what it looks 
fike? The best way we can answer 
that is to mention some substances 
which contain protein, not pure pro- 
tein; for all substances contain other 
things besides protein. For example, 
bout as near pure protein as you can 
get is the dry matter of the white of 
an egg. The white of an egg contains 
water and other substances besides 
protein, but most of the dry matter is 
protein. 

Cut off a piece of beefsteak. It has 
bone in it; it has fat around the edges, 
and it has muscle, for lean meat is 
simply muscle. If it is a good piece 
eof meat, there will be found on close 
examination thin layers of fat, some- 
times scarcely visible, between these 
mMuscles—iean interlarded with fat— 
and if it has no such interlarding, it 
fs not likely to be choice beef. The 
fean meat is mostly protein. 

Take up a handful of cottonseed 
Meal. It has some fat in it; it has 
geome ash in it; but it is nearly half 
protein or muscle-making material. 
Take up a handful of oil meal. It has 
sh in it, some fat and other elements; 
but about one-third of it is protein or 
muscle maker. That's what you buy 
ft for, not for the crude fiber, nor yet 
ffor the fat, but for the muscle-making 
element. 

Now protein differs from other food 
compounds in that it contains nitro 
gen. If you ask us what there is about 
fitrogen that makes it so valuable to 
plant and animal life, we would sim- 

y have to say that we don’t know. 

e know the fact. We know that ani- 
mals must have it; that they can not 
five without it; that they never have 
fived without it and never can. All 
plants and animals must have muscle- 
making material, must have nitrogen 
fn the form of protein. 

Of course the animal gets its pro- 
tein from plants; but, if so, where do 
the plants get it? That depends on 
the kind of plant you are thinking of. 
Ordinary grasses get ail their protein 
or nitrogen from the ground. Legumes, 
euch as clover, alfalfa, soy beans, cow- 
peas, get it partly from the ground, but 
much of it from the air. They are the 
Only class of plants that we know of 
that have the power to get it from the 
air; hence their great value in feed- 
ing young stock, dairy cows, and all 
that. 

The animal takes the protein con- 
tained in these plants and converts it 
into lean meat, the chicken into the 
white of the egg, and thus puts it in 
euch shape that you and I can use it 
for building up our muscles. You can 
not build muscle out of fat. A man 
would starve to death on butter or on 
fat meat, or on the carbohydrates of 
grains. He must have protein, orrath- 
er nitrogen in the form of protein, 
to make muscle. Therefore, we may 
just as well get used to this word, so 
that it will be as familiar to us as the 
“cat” and “dog” which we learned 
when we first went to school. 





35 CENTS TO JANUARY 1, 1913. 


Trial subscription rate to Wallaces’ 
Farmer is now only 35 cents for the bal- 
ance of 1912. Tell your neighbors who do 
not take it about this sperial trial rate. 
Send stamps 








WHITE GRUBS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“I have a piece of new land in corn. 
It was planted May 28th, and I am 
plowing it now, but there is little more 
than half a stand, and what there is 
will probably go before long. I think 
the trouble is a large, white grub. The 
ground seems to be filled with them. 
What is there I can do?” 


This large, white grub is one of the 
worst of the corn pests, and one of the 
hardest to deal with. It especially 
likes the roots of blue grass and corn. 
The eggs are laid by the June beetles, 
usually in old meadows. They are laid 
early in June, and hatch in from elev- 
en to thirteen days. The grubs feed 
on plant roots and require about two 
years to come to maturity. They 
change into the pupal stage in the 
summer of the second year after fhey 
are hatched, and late in August or 
early in September change into the 
beetle form, but remain in the ground 
until spring, coming out in May or in 
early June. The males and females 
pair at once, and the females lay their 
eggs and die. 

There is no satisfactory treatment 
which can be adopted to stop their rav- 
ages in such a case as is described by 
our correspondent. If he can fence 


this field and turn in hogs and chick-~- 


ens, they will destroy great numbers 
of them, and they are not likely to do 
as much damage next year, especially 
if the ground is fall plowed. A rota- 
tion with clover, fall grain and corn 
usually destroys the grubs. They do 
not seem to do much damage to clo- 
ver. Our correspondent might plow 
this field in case the entire stand of 
corn is lost, and turn in the hogs and 
chickens for a week or ten days, and 
then sow some catch crop. 





THE RAM IN SUMMER. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“We are not familiar with the time 
to take rams away from the ewes, and 
have not noticed anything on this sub- 
ject in your paper.” 

Where practical, it is best never to 
let the ram run with the ewes except 
during the nights and mornings of the 
breeding season. If our correspond- 
ent has a small blue grass pasture, we 
suggest that he turn the ram in by 
himself, or with ram lambs or weth- 
ers. Ideal conditions for the ram in 
summer are good pasture, shade, run- 
ning water, and salt when he wants it. 

The ram often runs with ewes dur- 
ing the summer, but this is not good 
either for the ram or for the ewes. 
Most of the ewes will not breed till 
fall, but occasionally one comes in 
heat during the summer, and as a re- 
sult a lamb comes when it is not 
wanted. 

About a mouth before the breeding 
season opens, it is well to feed the 
ram a little grain, so that he may be 
in the best of condition. A mixture of 
equal parts of corn, bran and oats by 
weight makes an excellent ration. 





BLACKLEG. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 


“A year ago I lost a nine-months-old 
bull calf, and this summer a six-months 
heifer. Apparently both died from the 
same disease. I did not Know the bull 
was sick until I found him dead in the 
pasture. The heifer, however, was ap- 
parently well the day before she died, 
as she was around with the other cat- 
tle, feeding as usual. The next morn- 
ing she failed to come with the rest to 
the field, so I went in search of her 
and found her standing apparently lame 
in one hind leg. I could not find any- 
thing wrong except a swelling in the 
right hind quarter. I tried to get her 
home, a distance of about forty rods, 
but before I got her half that distance 
she lost complete control of herself 
and could not walk. This was about 
ten o’clock, and by twelve-thirty she 
was dead. About half an hour later 
we tried to take off the hide, and 
found both hind quarters in a state of 
decomposition; everything black to the 
bone. The organs seemed to be all 
right except that the heart was appar- 
ently larger than it should be.” 

This trouble seems to be blackleg. 
The symptoms are characteristic of 
that disease. Lameness usually ap- 
pears either :n the front or hind quar- 
ters, and the animal moves very slow- 
ly and apparently with some pain. If 
the hand is run over the skin, a crack- 


ling sound will be heard and felt. This 
is caused by the congestion of the 
blood, which this writer noticed when 
he undertook to skin this heifer. There 
is no satisfactory cure after the dis- 
ease has once attacked an animal, but 
vaccination is an almost certain pre- 
ventive. When blackleg has once ap- 
peared on a farm, all of the calves 
should be vaccinated in the fall when 
they are six or seven months old, and 
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CONCRETE CLOTHES Posts 


PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


“THE STANDARD BY WHICH ALL OTHER MAKES ARE MEASURED” 


Cement must not only be good 


once, but good all the time. What 


you buy today must be of the same quality as that bought last 
year, tomorrow or next year. Occasional goodness is not enough. 
The absolutely uniform quality of Atlas Portland Cement 


is only one of its great Virtues. 
fineness and for highest grade. 


**Atlas’’ stands for purity, for 
For building a feeding floor, a 


cistern, a root cellar, a watering trough, a chicken coop or a 
horse block, get Atlas Portland Cement, then you can be sure 


of good results. 


“Concrete Construction About the Home and on the Farm” 
Our free book for farmers 
tells how to make all ‘of the improvements needed about the farm. 


Everything is so clearly illustrated and described, that the farmer 
can do the work himself. Send for the book today, and read it. It is free. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 
tHE ATLAS portiann CEMENT company, DEPT. 15 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


Largest productive capacity of any cement company in the world. Over 50,000 barrels per day 
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United States 








bowl is surely all right. My wife 
washing and care of the U. 8S. 
harder than the No. i2______. 

Glad I bought the U.S. 
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Are Changing from Other Separators to the 


Read the experiences of two of them: 
While using a________ Separator, Mr. John Smith set up a No. nited 
States Interlocking Separator for trial. RS Fe. Pat 
smoother cream and made me more and be 
machine. It is easier to turn and easier to clean. I can clean it in one 
minute and can say none too much in praise of it. 


After using a__..___. separator for 31-2 years I think your Interlocking U. 5. 


A free trial will convince you. Ask our local agent. 
Price $25 and up. Old separators taken In exchange. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO., 
Bellows Falis, Vt. 


everywhere. 
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Cream Separator 






it I found it made 
tter butter than the other 


After usi 


M. L. Hueems, Lew Beach, N. Y. 


and daughter are pleased with the 
The No. 15 U. S. turns but very little 
Separates almost twice as fast. 

C. E. McCuvure, Mellott, Ind. 
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THE BEEF SUPPLY. 


ast month we have trav- 


ing the ! 
— ngth of Montana by 


whole le 
nie and over a great deal of the 
cn8o section of Canada, in short, 
age ree from the boundary of 
seth Dakota to Glacier Park, and a 


hole day's ride thré6ugh the pasture 
re f Canada. In all this trip we 


section 0 

aw but two punches of cattle, one of 
8 é 
pout twenty or thirty head, and the 
a ; 
other about a hundred head, and one 
fick of sheep. We were told that 
10€ . ~ 
there were cattle ranging on either 
u . 
cjde of the railroad forty or fifty miles 
away; and we can well believe it. But 
any man who traveled that way twen- 
ty years ago and now will understand 
oan peef cattle are so high. 

The fact is that thousands of ranch- 
ers have practically gone out of busi- 
ness. The range country is covered 
by homesteaders and other settlers, 
and their presence renders ranching 


impossible. Speculation | has so ad- 
vanced the price of land in the farmer 
range country that ranching on en- 
closed ranges is no longer practical. 
In a section of eighteen-inch rainfall 
it requires ten acres to support a steer 
of one thousand pounds weight five 
months in the year. In some sections 
it would require twenty or thirty 
acres; and at present prices asked for 
jand in the range country, it would be 
quite as cheap to pasture cattle on 
good farm land worth a hundred dol- 
jars an acre, and much cheaper, if the 
grass on that land was good enough to 
keep a thousand pounds of beef seven 
months in the year. 

Our observations and inquiries have 
Jed us to the conclusion that from this 
time onward the great bulk of the cat- 
tle which the market demands must 
be grown on land worth fifty dollars 
an acre and upwards. This means that 
beef will command a permanently high 
price, and the amount we have for ex- 
port will be constantly diminishing. 
Jt means further that before long our 
eastern cities will be fed with foreign 
beef, unless we so change our meth- 
ods of farming that we can produce 
more beef to the acre than we are 
doing now. The ranches will no longer 
furnish first-class feeding steers in 
sufficient quantity for farmers in the 
corn belt of Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
central Kansas and Nebraska. 

There are but two ways that we can 
think of in which farmers can meet 
this demand. It must be done either 
with the calves of dual purpose cattle 
of whatever breed, that furnish a dou- 
ble profit—milk and the calf; or it 
must be furnished by the calves of 
cows of the beef breed, fattened as 
baby beef. 

There are farmers who will not milk 
cows. They don’t know how; nor do 
they know how to raise calves by 
hand, or to furnish them a balanced ra- 
tion; and they don’t want to learn. 
hey prefer growing grain and selling 
it on the market. This may do for a 
time, but there is only one end to it, 
and that is the waste of soil fertility 
until that practice becomes no longer 
profitable. It is only a question of 
time. Rather than do this and meet 
the inevitable results, it will be better 
for them to buy the common cows of 
the country, which are more or less 
graded up with improved blood, and 
then buy a bull of a distinctly beef 
type, and let the calves do the milking. 
The farmer who hates dairying be- 
cause he has to milk night and morn- 
ing need not give himself any concern 
about the milking. The one problem 
that farmer has to solve is how to 
gow baby beef. 

Pe a man grows baby beef for the 

iicago market, which requires a 
weight of a thousand to twelve hun- 
dred pounds, he has a more difficult 
Problem on his hands than even how 
to raise calves by hand. He will be 
Sther handicapped by the fact that 
€ Must grow in car load lots, which 
means a larger farm than the ordinary 
quarter section. If he lives near a 
oe town that has a wide-awake 
oe however, and people who 
rac 800d beef when they get their 
th, _ 2to it, it might be possible for 
ner section farmer to find a 
oo for his calves say at ten 
thin “ old, at a price probably some- 
on 4 ess than the Chicago price, but 
the b would give both the farmer and 
bs utcher more profit and at the 

me time give the public better beef. 






































THE TRACTOR AS A PLOWER, THRESHER, HARVESTER, AND ROAD GRADER. 
































When in Winterset twenty-five years 
ago we saw farmers bringing into 
town in March and April the last 
year’s calves, rolling in fat, weighing 
from six to eight hundred pounds, and 
selling them to the local butchers at 
what was then considered very satis- 
factory prices. If they were feeding 
steers, they turned these calves in 
with the steers. The packing houses 
did not then have such a grip on the 
country as they now have. 

We have ourselves sold calves off 
the range at weaning time grown on 
our farm in Adair county, selling them 
to Creston butchers when weighing 
from five to six hundred pounds. We 
think it is perfectly feasible for a man 
who has a good, fair grade of cows and 
a bull of pronounced beef type, and 
good pastures, to furnish calves aver- 
aging eight hundred pounds at ten 
months old, which would furnish to the 
customers of any butcher who kills 
his own cattle a better quality of beef 
than they are likely to get from the 
Chicago packing houses. 

Here and there is a farmer who ac- 
tually does this thing, and we believe 
it can be done by any wide-awake 
farmer near any of our smaller towns, 
where there is a wide-awake butcher. 
It is really absurd to think that at 
present we have to send our cattle to 
Chicago to be killed and brought back 
to be eaten. There is, to say the least, 
something in all this for farmers and 
butchers and beef eaters to think 
about. One of our exchanges mentions 
the fact that a couple of boys in south- 
ern Illinois, sixteen and eighteen years 
old, have done it this year. They 
have been doing it with their father 
for a number of years. We would like 
to hear from our cattle growers on 
this subject. 





EARLY PLOWING FOR WINTER 
WHE 


As a rule, we do not think much of 
the plan of following either oats or 
wheat with wheat. Continuous grow- 
ing of small grain is not only hard on 
the soil, but it gives an unusual oppor- 
tunity for the weeds, insect pests and 
diseases attacking grain crops to do 
their worst damage. We are quite 
sure that if winter wheat were never 
grown for more than two years in suc- 
cession on the same land, that Hes- 
sian fly would not be causing nearly 
the trouble it is at present. 

Nevertheless, it will often happen 
with the very best of farmers that it 
is advisable to follow small grain with 
winter wheat. To them we wish again 
to give this advice: Disk and plow 
as quickly as possible after the small 
grain harvest. See if you can not 
stack the small grain, or in some way 
remove the bundles, so that you can 
get on the land with a disk before the 
middle of July. After you have given 
the land a good double disking, see if 
you can not give a good plowing with- 
in a week or two. The disking serves 
to check the loss of moisture, but does 
not seem to take the place of plowing 
under the conditions which prevail 
when winter wheat is followed by 
small grain. 

The ideal seed bed for winter wheat 
is that prepared by deep plowing, in 
July. This was indicated by a Kan- 
sas experiment two years ago. Disk- 
ing without plowing gave a yield of 
four bushels to the acre; shallow plow- 
ing in September gave a yield of 
fourteen bushels to the acre; deep 
plowing in September a yield of near- 
ly sixteen bushels to the acre; deep 
plowing in July a yield of thirty-eight 
bushels to the acre. Deep plowing in 
July cost nearly $5 an acre, which was 
$3 in excess of the expense of simply 
disking, but it paid many times over, 
for it increased the net profit by 
more than $20 to the acre. 

Remember that the ideal seed bed 
is one which has been stirred deeply 
several months previously, but has had 
time to become firm and compact. 
There is an inch of mellow surface 
soil on top of the firm sub-surface soil 
which serves to hold the moisture. In 
such a seed bed, the moisture readily 
rises by capillarity from the subsoil, 
but is not lost because the dust mulch 
on the surface holds it in. Theoreti- 
cally and practically, the best way to 
secure such a seed bed is to plow 
deeply in midsummer and follow the 
plowing every week or ten days with 
a good disking. 
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ROSS IRON 
SL ER GS 


FOR CEMENT FLOORS 
AND FOUNDATIONS 


When buliding in cement use the 100-year 
post support. Simply tap sockets down into 
softcement. Nosilistorot. No toe-nailing to 
rust. All sizes. Fit ANY upright. For Cribs, 
Granaries, Barns, Sheds, Gara etc. We pay 

—Learn 

















ports evertasti 
book—“How to f 
Cement vaeere and £ 
at once, 
G. M. Ross & 
175 Broad — 
Street, < 
Grinmell, 











Always ready for & 
use. Placed in- 
sidethe crib ‘ 
the dry. Easy 
running, dura- 
ble and strong. 
Elevates oats, 
wheat, or ear- 
corn, 50 bushels 
in three minztes. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFCRE YOU PAY 
The first successful Upright Ear Corn 
Elevator made—SOLD DIRECT to the 
Farmer. Free Catalog showing 8 styles with crib 
plans which save youmoney, Write for it today. 
tL FENCE CO. B0x 69 MORTON, TLL. 











“The Engine That Kreathes”’ 
You get all you pay for when you buy the “*GadE."* 


Will you try a ‘‘GADE"’ 30 days at our risk? WO OEL- 
GATION ON YOUR PART. As kK for our attractive propo- 


sition and catalog “E.” 
GADE BROS. MFG. CO., Cedar Falls, lowa 
Qther sizes up to 12 H. P. 











Five year guaranice. 


yh s ca teetgnt oa eS 
PAYA NT if you are not roy 
after using ay bicrcle 10 days. 
a bicycle or a pair 


of tires from anyone 


art falogs i erat every 
cal jllustrati: kind of 
— py have | _bave learned oor unheard of 


te sll “ne with cost to 
! NE CENT © =: write 8 postal an 
\ thing will be sent you free a 
pegreturm mail. You will get much valuable in- 
not wait, write it now 
.) ed 













leasant, t, permanent and profitable 
work! We offera position as exclusive dis- 
tributing salesman either all or spare time 
for the Automatic Combination Tool, a Fen 
Bullders Device,Post Puller, Lifting and Pull- 
ing Jack, Wire Stretcher,Wrench, etc. Used 
by Contracters, Teamsters. Farmers, Fac tories) 
and others. We ighs 24 tbs. lifts or pulls 3 tons, 
Write for offer and county desired. 

UTOMATIC JACK ©O., Bex 164, Bloomfi ind. 
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The U. S. Government 

Wants Graduate Veterinarians 

Graduates of the Indiana Veterinary Cel. 
Rege are eligibie for appointments tn the U. 8. 
Bureau of Animal Industry and as U. 8. Army Ver 
erinarians, and are fully qualified for successful pri. 
vate practitioners. This college is one of the best in 
America, teaches all the branches cf veterinary sci- 
ence and confers the degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicins. Write for catalogue. 

INDIANA VETERINAPY COLLEGE 
S24 K. Market St.. Iindianapohs, Ind. 


TWO CROPS 


Each year. Our 3 year. Our Mid it tells how to 
wk wo “ ° a age by sowing ‘Car ne, Millet, Rape, 
owpeas, ow grow and use 

in the corn belt. How to use Clo- ALFALFA 

ver, Timothy and Grass Seeds to ag fe ape ag | at 

this time. The most profitable kinds of Rye, 

WINTER WHEAT {3.22% fue: 
wheat and other 

grains for summer and fall sowing. Send fora copy of 

our ““Midsummer Catalogue.’’ Mailed Free. 

fOWA SEED CO., Dept. p> Ocs Moines, lowa 


»od recleaned seed. Write for 
vane s and price 
JACOBSON, 


F ore oso, Kans. 














Please mention this paper when writing. 





SHEEP QUESTIONS FROM A 
BEGINNER. 

A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“How many ewes can one ram 
serve? I had twenty-five ewes to one 
ram last year, but I expect to have 
thirty-five this coming year. Will that 
be too many for one ram? This year 
I secured thirty-two lambs from twen- 
ty ewes. Is that a good percentage? 
I dipped my lambs, but when I got 
through dipping, some of the ewes 
would not own them. What shall I do 
to make the ewes own their lambs? 
Do you regard it as safe to dip Inmbs 
when they are two or three weeks old? 
How old can ewes be kept with profit? 
I would like a plan for a-feeding rack 
in the barn for sheep.” 

A strong, vigorous ram can serve 
as many as fifty or sixty ewes, but it 
is better to allow only thirty-five or 
forty ewes to a ram. 

Thirty-two lambs from twenty ewes 
or an increase of 160 per cent, is bet- 
ter than the average. 

Unless the lambs were irfected with 
ticks or scab, we would prefer not to 
dip them until they are over a month 
old. Ewes recognize their offspring 
by the smell, and dipping certainly 
gives lambs an unusual odor. Prob- 
ably our correspondent will be able 
to get his ewes to take back their 
lambs if he will hold them while the 
lambs are allowed to suck. After this 
is done a few times, the ewes will 
probably become reconciled to the pe- 
culiar smell. 

As a rule, we would keep ewes as 
1ong as they are in general good 
health, they breed regularly, their 
teeth are in good condition, and their 
udders furnish an abundance of milk 
to their offspring. Of course there is 
great variation as to the exact age 
to which ewes can be kept. Some 
ewes by the age of four or five have 
lost part of their teeth, and their ud- 
ders are in such condition that their 
lambs have hard work getting milk 
from them. 

There are a great many kinds of 
feed racks which are used with satis- 
faction. One of the simplest is a box 
two feet wide, eight or twelve feet long 
with sides and ends six inches high, 
set up from the ground six inches. This 
box is made into a rack by nailing 
slats three inches wide and about 
thirty inches high every six and one- 
half inches. The rack should be made 
of substantial material, one-inch stuff 
being used for the sides and ends of 
the box, 2x2’s for the corners, and 
half-inch stuff for the slats. We would 
be glad to hear from our readers who 
have found other types of racks un- 
usually satisfactory. 





EDUCATE THE BUSINESS MAN? 


For several years now, the cry has 
gone up from one end of the country 
to the other: “The farmer must be 
educated to do better farming. He 
must learn how to grow larger crops, 
so that he can sell cheaper.” And 
there is a widespread movement 
among business men to further this 
education of the farmer. They help 
get larger appropriations from the leg- 


islature. They contribute of their own 
means. They talk about it on every 
occasion, 


We sometimes wonder whether this 
same idea might not be applied with 
equal profit to the business man. It 
is said by Secretary Wilson that of 
every dollar’s worth of farm produce, 
the farmer gets but forty cents. The 
other sixty cents goes to the railroad, 
the wholesaler and the retailer. Now, 
that seems too much to pay for distri- 
bution. Why is it required? Perhaps 
because the business men are ineffi- 
cient. If the railroad manager knew 
more about running his business, he 
ought to be able to reduce his freight 
rates quite considerably. And it is 
not at all likely that the wholesaler, 
the jobber, and the retailer, are as 
efficient as they might be in the con- 
duct of their business. Certainly, 
there are enormous wastes that ought 
to be stopped. Why not have a few 
short courses in the cities and teach 
these folks up-to-date methods? 

As the farmer takes his noon-day 
rest this summer, he might think of 
this matter. If the business man can 
not learn to handle the farmer's prod- 
ucts for less than sixty cents on the 
dollar, the farmer may have to take a 
hand himself. 





Cheapest Threshing Power 


O your threshing this year in record time 

Jess worry and expense. Secure all your gra 
prime condition and thus realize: nighest market pr 
Reliable, steady power isthe keynote of quick, thoro, prof. 
itable threshing. It’s the kind furnished by the “ever-ready” 


Hart-Parr Oil Tractor 


No other threshing power plant gives such sure, steady powe 
in the belt. This outfit will drive your separator with a ste ade 
hum, hour after hour, and enable it to deliver the bigvest outs put 
of clean grain—grain that grades high and sells high, ’ 


A Money Maker—A Money Saver 


Eliminates Fire Dangers 
A Hart-Parr Tractor saves you money with every turn of the fly-w! 
Operates on cheapest kerosene. Eliminates the licensed engineer 
out flues and melted crown sheets. Doesaway with water and fu 
Means less help to board, less drudgery for the women. 
safe on bridges. Easy to move. 








» With 
in in 
ic es for it, 





1 teams, 
Light in weight, 
Goes thru the average gateways, 


The Only Tractor That Operates Perfectly 
in Below-Zero Weather 


Every Hart-Parr Tractor is oilcooled. This feature positively insures 
it against a freeze up, even in below zero weather. The coldest day finds 
the Hart-Parr Tractor delivering full power every minute it works. 

F. J. Weber, Watson, Sask., Can., says: ‘It has got to be very co id 
when our Hart-Parr Oil Tractor will not start with the first turn t 
fly-wheel. We got it started any cold day. It was the only one that c ould 
pull a separator behind it in the snow.’’ 


Write for Interesting Catalog 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
220 Lawler St. Charles City, lowa 

















Watering .Troughs 


g The only practical way to build a watering trough is with 
concrete. It will never leak, rot, need repairs or give you [& 
trouble. Concrete is the modern way to build—it’s cheaper 

in the long run. And the best cement is 


| _ LEHICHeR EN? 


A watering trough built with Lehigh will last for ages—W' 
cannot rust or rot and costs lessin thelongrun. But insist on s Lahigh, 
just as the big engineers do. They know. And they look for the 
Lehigh mark on every sack. 


Two Practical Cement Books Free 
Every up-to-date farmer who is interested in money and iabor sav~ 
ing methods can make splendid use of the practical information 
bout the use of concrete contained in our two valuable books 
e Modern Farmer” and “Concrete Silos.” Both sent 5 
free for the asking. 
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CANNOT CAVE _IN_—~ 
SECURELY ANCHORED 
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door and vent: . Saves insurance, 
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without assistance or stopping. Adds beauty, valee, MFG. ©O., = 
safety and convenience to any home, and is approved be, Sore Ve Veutilsters and Culverts [>= 
by Government for Rural Routes. ons Ww. teh KANSAS CITE, MO. FS 


MANLOVE GATE CO., 25 West Huron St., Chicago, Hl. 
When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT CO. Lehigh 
398B Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. sets the 
11 mills, 11,000,000 Barrels Capacity _ standard 
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TION AMONG CORN 
OLANTS. 
ars ago, at the Nebraska 
ion, they started planting corn in 
: different ways. On Plot No. 1 
rr planted one kernel to the hill; 
ay No. 2 they planted three Ker- 
ee o the hill, and on Piot No. 3, five 
s to the hill. This was kept up 
ix years, seed being saved each 
vodng rom the different plots. It is 
ane sting to know that the seed se- 
ae from the five-plant hills has 
rer more, no matter whether it 
- been subsequently planted at the 
rd of one plant to the hill, three 
or e hill, or five plants to the 
e following yoo from the 
‘oh station, at Lincoln, gives in 
Nebise form the point which we wish 


to bring out: 
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seven Ye 
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| tte to! One plant 
eiem| per hill. 





oe % Three plants 
| sa ny0c| per hill. 











: Five plants 
| per hill. 


"$078.1 90.17} 18 
poezuyld way “TITEL ‘PISOIA 








Average for 
=ooes) 1911, 











The practical conclusion to draw 
from this experiment is that, other 
things being equal, seed in the fall 
should be selected from those hills 
containing three or more stalks. A 
single stalk often bears fine-looking 
seed ears, but the indications are that 
it would be well to beware of such 
seed ears for the reason that they are 
s0 often due to good surroundings and 
hot to superior hereditary power. 





INBREEDING HORSES. 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“| have an extra good three-year-old 
filly, weighing 1,600 pounds, with lots 
of quality and finish. We wish to 
breed her this spring. She was sired 
by a fine full-blood Shire weighing 
1900 pounds. I know of no first-class 


Shire or Clyde to breed her to except | 


a half-brother to her sire or to her 
own sire. How would it do to breed 
her back to her own sire? He is a 
line, dark bay, with plenty of bone, 
style, size and finish. There are two 
second-class Shires and one well-bred 
but second-class Clyde and four finé 
Percherons. Which of these horses 
Would be best to breed to? The dam 
of this filly has three or four Clyde 
sires and one Percheron sire a few 
generations back. We think her sire 
we “ei horse in the county of any 
ree 

This is a matter on which no one 
Can give definite advice. If the filly 
and her sire have no weak points in 
common, the best offspring will prob- 
— be secured by breeding her back 
nt the sire. Wise breeders have se- 
Cured many of the finest animals by 
judicious inbreeding. Inbreeding, how- 
a should never be practiced when 
— blood lines have the same 
— It is quite likely that our 
a as would be justified in 
ma ing back to the sire rather than 
ma “J a second-class Snire or Clyde, 
all oeancing Percheron blood. Like 
 Jteeders, our correspondent should 
4 Suided more by his own judgment 
0 this matter, 

















| No-Rim-Cut Tires 


10% Oversize 


Winners of the Ten-Year Race 
In the first decade of this 20th 


century came a race for suprem- 
acy in pneumatic tires. 

All the great makers were 
in it. 

And all of us knew that the 


tire which won must excel all 
others. 


Now motor car owners have 


rendered their final verdict, and 
the result is this: 


No-Rim-Cut tires by far out- 
sell every other tire. 


The demand today is twelve 
times larger than three years ago. 


And our monthly output of 
nearly 100,000 tires fails to keep 
pace with the call. 


By this metered mileage, in the 
course of years, we learned how to 
build an almost perfect tire. 


Rim-Cutting Ended 


Then we got rid of rim-cutting 
forever by inventing this patent tire. 


With the old-type tires, 23 per 
cent of all ruined tires were rim- 
cut. And rim-cut damage is beyond 
repair. 

No-Rim-Cut tires make this ruin 
impossible, so they save this 23 per 
cent. 


10% Oversize 


Then we made these tires—No- 
Rim-Cut tires—10 per cent over the 


(j00 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


rated size. We did that to carry 
the extras added to a car. To 
Save the blow-outs due to over- 
loading. 


This 10 per cent oversize, under 
average conditions, adds 25 per 
cent to the tire mileage. Tens of 
thousands of users have proved that. 


Save 48% 


So No-Rim-Cut tires, under aver- 
age conditions, save 48 per cent. 


Men began to find this out about 
three years ago. Since then the 
demand for these patent tires has 
doubled six times over. 


No-Rim-Cut tires have now be- 
come the most popular tires in the 
world. 

You will never buy 
a lesser tire when you 
learn what these tires 


200,000 Users 


1,250,000 Goodyear tires have now 
gone into use. They have been 
tested out on some 200,000 cars. 


So the present demand tells the 
final decision of 200,000 users. 


And the increasing demand—sales 
doubling every few months—shows 
how these users endorse these tires 
to others. 


How Goodyear Won 


We won this race to the topmost 
place by cutting tire bills in two. 


First we built a tire more wear- 
resisting than any other tire. 


To do this we built a testing ma- 
chine, where four tires 
at a time are constant- 
ly worn out under all 
sorts of road condi- 














tions. ee mean. 

Thus we compared jj 
240 formulas and fab- AKRON, OHIO Our 1912 Tire Book 
rics. Thus we com- ; —based on 13 years of 


tire making —is filled 
with facts you should 
know. Ask us to mail 
it to you. 


pared every material 
and method. And thus 
we compared rival 
tires with our own. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
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Little pigs only a few weeks old are often found loaded with | Read This Letter: Fae ey ape dod ghey tng te py Ps eer e: 
worms, Hogs of all ages suffer from these deadly parasites, | have bad cholera bad. Ono west of me. on adjoining farm. Jost about forty "gh wy Oe “> o 
Then cholera, swine plague and otherconta- , or farm. lost all be he had, excepting four." y 76-4 4 - Fs 
gious diseases get in their destructive work. @) A. J. HOFFMAN, Leipsic, Ohio. OY Ss & a 
Stock troubled with worms don't thrive; they | ps ae Send No Money—Just the Coupon POLS ed Pa r 
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DEATH TO HEAVES 


4ND INDIGESTION "U2 


“ah <9 
K xe 
4 Allis wy 


. ted r 
Win 
LUTE 


Pinas Indigestion causes Heaves, 

TON’ Heave, Cough, Dts- 
NEW temper and Indiges- 
tion Cure gets at the root ofthe trouble by 
correcting Indigestion, and is therefore 

eath to Heaves. ° 
"ontes is not a Lung Trouble. Heaves is 
broughton by Indigestion caused by overt. ed- 
ing bulky food or violent exercise on an Over- 
taxed Stomach. Overfeeding enlarges the 
Stomach and Diaphragm, retarding the circu- 
lation and nerve force of the Lungs. Good 
feeders and good workers only have Heaves. 

Newton's cures Chronic Cough, caused by 
Indigestion and theafter-effects of Distem per, 
It cures Distemper by driving the poison 
from the blood. Newton's, in correcting 
Stomach and Bowel troubles, makes it a 
Grand Conditioner. Expels Intestinai Worms, 
cures Colds, Acute Cough, prevents Colic, 
Staggers, etc. A Blood Purifier, cures Skin 
Eruptions. Economical to use; dose is small, 
Equally effective for ail stock. 

Put up in screw top cans, 50c & $1.00, Large 
@an contains 2; times as much as sinelland is 
§ec0m mended for Heaves and Chronic Cough, 

Sold by all Dealers or sent direct prepaid. 

Newton’s is astandard Veterinary Medicine 
backed by Twenty Yenrs’ Record ofgood results, 

Satisfaction guaranteed in every can. 
Book with full explanation sent free. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses ell euf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visie” will convince any biurse owner that it will 
Gbsolutely gure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the tength of time the animal has been afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and failed 
mse “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 

Zponey if it does not cure. 
$2.00 per bottic, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass'n, 2459 Calumet Ave., Chicago Ill, 
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Removes Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen issueé, 
Curbs, Filled Tencons, Soreness 
from any Bruise or St pains Cures 














Spavin Lameness, Alla 
Does not Blister, remove th 

or lay up the horse, 
Before After hottie, delivered. Book 
ABSORBINE, JK., liniment for mankind. 












Synovitis, Strains, Gouty or Kheumatic Deposits, 





Swollen, Painful Varicose Veins, Allays Pain, 
Will teil you more if you write. $1 and £2 per bottle 
a@t dealers or delivered. Manufactured only by 


t ’ 
W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F. 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


YOUNG MEN WANTED to fearn 
VETERINARY profession. Catalogue 
free. Grand Rapids Veterinary College, 
Dep. 24 Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AGENTS eerie 
Lightning Rods 
rt 04c per foot 


i Direct to You. 
WAH Mo Middlemen. 
Heavy Cooper Cable 98% Pure 


If goods when received are not satisfactory, retura 
them at our expense, when we wiil refund every doi - 
lar you paid us. 

Let us know your requirements. We will advise 
just what it will cost you. 

















QC NTERWATIONS. LIGHTNING ROD CO.. Dent. W South Bend, indiana 












8'4c PER FOOT 


Best Quality Copper—Extra Beary Cable 
Mm Don't do a thing about buying Light 
ning Rods until you get my Proposition. I 
wbhavean entirely New Plan—a complete 
4 System direct to you with full instruc 
tions forinstalling. Easy to put up. 


Bay Direct—On Trial—Freight Prepaid. 



















5-4, SCOTT, 
- 4&-,' Satin SRE 


You Can Earn 
More Money 


Experienced chauffeurs and me- 
chanics get from 875.00 to 8200.00 
@ month. Learn to run and repair 

Automobiles in the largest, best 
equipped school in the West. Now in 
our new building. Write today for 
Catalogue. 


NATIONAL AUTO TRAINING ASS’N 

2S S North 20th St. Omaha, Neb. 

oo - ~— ——-— -— — _— —__—_ 
STUD ANCHOR FOR WOOT BUILDINGS on 
concrete. Walls, floors, piers, for garages, 
cris. barns. No sillé to ret. Storm preok 
STUO ANCHOR WORKS, Mendota, ltilinois 

















RAGWEED. 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of ragweed, which has recent- 
ly sprouted, and writes: 

“Is this weed injurious to stock?” 

We never knew of any animal to 
have the courage to eat much rag- 
weed. The smell and the taste are 
both abominable. So far as we know, 
it is not poison, but it is said that 
cows will occasionally eat a little of 
it, and that their milk will thereby 
become tainted. 

Ragweed is a sign of bad manage- 
ment of pastures and meadows. “he 
pest is an annual which in time can 
be eradicated by always mowing be- 
fore seeding. Pastures and meadows 
infested with the pest should be given 
a liberal coating of manure every win- 
ter, and in the spring all bare spots 
should be filled up with clover and 
grass seed. Several mowings should 
be given during the latter part of ev- 
ery summer, so as to aid the grass in 
the fight against the pest, and to pre- 
vent the ragweed from seeding. 





UP-TO-DATE ORCHARDING PAYS. 


In New York, records have been 
kept for four years of 391 different or- 
chards, which cover an area of nearly 
3,000 acres. It is interesting to know 
that the average yield was fifty-eight 
barrels to the acre, and the income 
$111.51. Those orchards which were 
left in sod, which were never ferti- 
lized with either barnyard manure or 
commercial fertilizer, which were not 
pruned nor sprayed, yielded much less. 
For instance, those orchards which 
received no fertilizer gave an average 
income of only $71.54, while those on 
which barnyard manure had been ap- 
plied at the rate of fifteen to twenty 
loads to the acre every year, yielded 
$147. The advantage of spraying was 
strongly indicated by the fact that the 
unsprayed orchards as an average of 
four years gave an average income of 
only $67.66, while those which had 
been sprayed three times returned an 
average income of $146.26 to the acre. 


MARE DISOWNING HER COLT. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reference to a question you raised 
in your issue of April 26th with regard 
to mares which disown their foals, 
would say that it has been my experi- 
ence that when unnatural conditions 
occur in the care of farm animals there 
is a simple primary cause which if lo- 
cated and removed will speedily bring 
a return of the natural. 

If a mare or sow or ewe acts unnatu- 
ral there is something wrong. Take a 
mare at foaling time, especially a 
nervous, high-strung one, and many 
seeming little things will throw her 
off her balance mentally. 

Two years ago I had charge of a 
heavy bay mare which had disowned 
two previous colts. The owner thought 
perhaps it was because the whole fam- 
ily petted and handled the colt so 
much the first day. The night she was 
to foal I turned her out on pasture by 
herself. She foaled about 2:30 a. m. 
and did not get up for three hours. 
Meantime the foal was up and around. 
I did not disturb her or touch the colt. 
By daylight she was up and eating 
grass and would nose the colt, but as 
soon as the colt tried to suck would 
squeal and kick. I then tried to feel 
the udder and found it very full and 
“touchy.” I led her into the barn, 
hobbled her and milked out quite a 
bit. After again turning her out it was 
not long before the colt had breakfast 
and was safely adopted. 

Where there is a lack of milk it is 
usually due to improper feeding before 
foaling. If the feed is right, then the 
mare’s milk must be supplemented 
with sweetened cow’s milk and lime- 
water. The great thing in raising 
colts by hand is: first, absolute cleanii- 
ness; second, small amounts often. I 
have just finished with a calf dropped 
a month early. I fed it a cup of milk 
every four hours the first two days, 
gradually increasing the amount and 
the intervals. 

If one only had time to study their 
farm animals more they would find it 
much easier to handle them and rem- 
edy their troubles. 

No two animals are alike—in this 
they resemble humans—and the better 
one is acquainted with his own stock 
the easier it is to keep them healthy, 
happy and improvir-e. 

§. T. FRANCIS. 

Lake Co., Ill 


July 5, 1919. 





@ The Hackney Auto-Plow 
--the One Man Machine—clearly 
the greatest invention of the age, 
the “labor problem” satisfactoril 


@ It is the only “(One Man Machin.” 
the market that can be used for — = 
ing, harvesting, 

er purposes, 
loads, etc. 


. plowing, hay- 
as a stationary engine for pow- 
and as a tractor for hauling 


@ It is perfectly built and a pleasure to’ run. 
work of 10 horses and 2 men, and plows fro 
acres per day. 


@ It is the only machine that worked eve 
field trials at the Minnesota State Fair. 


Photos and Catalog on request, 


HACKNEY 
MFG. CO., 


573 Prior Ave., 
ST. PAUL, 


ry day at the 
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on the jack, throw lever, starthorse or engine power and 
up she goesinajiffy! Think of it! No more scooping! 
£° mites toe find men who own the Little 
es sir—and they work for \{ to 4% cent cheaper per 
more when there's no scoopi 
to do. With the Little Giant the work is al! done long 
before the cold, miserable weather comes. 
bundreds of dollars you never tigured on—never counted in 
profits, Get the proofin our freebook! 


LITTLE GIANT 


THE 4-WHEEL “GREEN MACHINE” 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR 


It's the business unloader and elevator for business farmers. 
Made of finest lumber and steel—strong and durable for a litetime’s 
iction clutch, steel pulley (if belt power is TILTING 


used, automatically prevents accidents. Only machine you 


gh on a new r w 
pay for the Little Giant. Pian Book 
sent FREE—telis you how, Write 


Giant. 
bushel! They de27Z 












I can't say too much for 





















of others—simple and sensible throughout. 
derrick has 4wide steel wheels. 
all kernels. ole machine folded easity and trans- 
ported quickly or stored in small space. 

‘work 2 tool Write for book of 


Corn Cribbing Now 
A Snap For 
Even A Boyyé: 


ITH the famous Little Gian 
drive a team can crib a 60 bu 
small grain in 3 to 5 minutes. 
hard, back-breaking scooping to do. 














Shows photo 
graphs ; gives fall 
descriptios, 











A STACK COVER THIS YEAR 


*t take chances in putting up your hay crop. A *‘ ack © 
Protects the stack at night from rainand heavy dews. it meal 

as well as hay saved, and in a rainy season it will save its cost mae 
Our covers are made of best quality canvess. 8D 
reasonable care will last many years. Hay is boun ver pre- 
price and you can’t afford to be without stack cov er 

for sample of material and 
sized cover desired, ress z 
D ING CO., 928 Walnut Street., Des Moines, lowa 


ES MOINES TENT & AWN. 





means time 


4 to be high ia 
price om 8By 








Special Offer 





DE VAUX CHOLERA ANTITOXIN | «2% 


We here offer a complete outfit, includ- 
ing syringe and enough Cholera Anti- 
toxin to thoroughly immune 80 healthy hogs for $15.00. 
Valuable Booklet Free. Telling how toimmune healthy 
hogs, how te cure and care for sick hogs. Farmers, read it! 
DeVaux Antitoxin Co., Dept. Q 2, 42 Madison St., Chicago 
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OH | SEE 


0.1.C. lines are aS good as 
every claim made for them 


In this publication it would be impossi- 
ble and impracticable for us to undertake 
to describe and explain the merits and ac- 
complishments of our upright Swinging Hay 
Stacker. A machine that makes it possible 
to dump the hay at any elevation, drop it 
anywhere on the stack, swings right or left, 
will do good work in windy weather, saves 
help at the stack, and is easily moved. It 
is light draft, very durable. 

|f interested, we want to send you a cata- 
log describing this stacker, and also our 
All Steel Portable Elevator, which is a port- 
able machine, that will elevate into the bin, 
crib, or car, ear corn and all kinds of small 
grain, even flax. ; 

We want to send you our vehicle catalog 
also. A card from you today will bring 
you printed matter describing our line of 
Flying Swede, Farm Tools, Eclipse Eleva- 
tors, Hay Stackers, Vehicles, and Wagons. 


O’NEIL IMPLEMENT CO., Mfrs., 
LA SALLE, ILLINOIS 


The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


Sold Direct $18 Can Be Adjusted to Cut 








for Shock or Silo 


Works in any 
kind of soil. Cuts 
stalks—doesn’t pull like 
other cutters. ABSOLUTELY NO DANCER. 
Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with one man and one horse. Here is what one 
farmer says: 
New Virginia, Iowa, Sept. 20, 1910. 
Dear Sir:—I have tried your Corn cutter two days. 
Ican say that it will do all you claim for it. 
Yours respectfully, A. B. DODSON. 
SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for booklet and circulars telling all about 
this labor-saving machine; also containing testi- 
monials of many users. Send for this circular 
matter today. 
_LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1511 Citizens Street, Lincoln, Illinois. 


SAVE LODGED GRAIN 














HARVESTERS 


Equipped with Champion Grain Guards 
do work no others can do. They lift up grain, no 
matter how badly lodged, so it may be cut the same 
48 standing. Cut all around your field. Save half 
your time and all your grain. Made of steel, light 
fe strong. Ask the fowa Agricultural Col- 
‘ge about our guards. They have used 
them—they know. We will ship responsible 
nag on five days free trial. If not satisfac- 
ait shied at our expense and money, when paid, 
Price 9 ref inded. Give make of machine. 
in iof4 per set of seven; 85 per set of ten. Use ten 
in heavy grain. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Champion Grain Guard Co., 3664 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ERTEL'S ] HORSE WONDER 
Guaranteed to be Hi AY PRESS 


ctly a oneshorse machine 
and to bale more hay than any other 
ee machine on the market. 
sult almost entirely of steel; nosidestrain 
rotnd +: as ‘erage makes bales go that 10 tons 
Psa aded into 36-foot car; light draft, low 
Po T and no jarmakes it easy on horse; low 
~seietealey id hopper makes it eae 
eutsc-iecder~ Get free beck and asies beline bar 
If-feeder, free and price re bu 
: elsewhere—it will save you money, - 
ee machine guaranteed, 2 
ton 5 days free trial, 
GEO. ERTEL co., 
Manafacturers 
282 Ky, St., 
Quincy, Lil, 











BLUE-SKY LAWS. 


The legislatures of the western 
states will be in session the coming 
winter. The candidates in their re- 
spective parties have been chosen in 
the primaries, and farmers should in- 
sist as one of the conditions of receiv- 
ing their votes, that these legislators 
will enact in every state a law similar 
to what is known as the blue-sky law 
of Kansas. 

This law is intended to prevent pro- 
moters and agents of fake companies 
from selling blue sky—that is, stock 
in organizations and companies which 
really have nothing to sell but blue 
sky; in other words, hopes and expec- 
tations that will not be met. In Kan- 
sas, the man who wishe§ to sell stock 
in a corporation outside of the state 
must appear before a state official and 
give full and efinite information as to 
the financial basis of that corporation. 
He can not sell stock in gold mines or 
silver mines or any other thing under 
the sun unless he demonstrates to this 
official that he is selling something of 
real value. 

Farmers in all these western states 
have been victimized by agents of get- 
rich-quick companies selling them 
holes in the ground, or getting out of 
them the money to dig holes in the 
ground, holding out to them hopes of 
finding precious metals, oil or gas, or 
stock in orchard plantations in the in- 
termountain states of the Pacific slope. 
The blue sky law has put a stop to this 
kind of thing in Kansas, and has saved 
the state many millions of dollars. 

A similar law should be adopted in 
every state in the Union. Why should 
these states be the hunting grounds of 
rascals, who, appealing to that insa- 
tiable desire in most men to get rich 
quick, sell them blue sky—nothing for 
something in the shape of cash or 
notes or other obligations? The legis- 
lator who will not put a stop to this in- 
famous business, and incidentally put 
a stop to advertising it in never-stop 
papers, given away or sold for a song, 
should be allowed to stay at home. 





HARD RUNNING MOWER. 


Sharpening the sickle or knife and 
applying oil- to the bearings is not all 
of keeping a mowing machine in an 
easy running condition. These two 
things are very essential of course, but 
there are at least a half dozen other 
causes of a hard running mower. 

The knife movement may not corre- 
spond to the guards. This is common 
where an adjustable steel pitman is 
used. The remedy is obvious. 

The ledger plates in the guards and 
over which the knife sections ride 
may be worn smooth, so that the grass 
slips away from the knife. These 
plates should be renewed as they wear 
out. 

The caps holding the knife down 
onto the ledger plates may be loose. 
These may be bent down with a ham- 
mer so that the knife can just move 
freely. 

The wearing plates between the 
knife and cutter bars frequently wear 
entirely out without the operator’s no- 
tice. When this happens, the knife 
and cutter bars quickly become bev- 
eled and it is impossible for the caps 
to longer hold the knife down to place. 
New wearing plates and also a new 
knife are the only remedy. 

The knife sections may be out of 
line so that only a few sections ride 
properly on the ledger plates. Cutting 
sunflowers and brush is an almost sure 
way to spring the sections. Ordinarily 
they may be straightened, but they 
are better broken and replaced than to 
be allowed to remain crooked. < 

The guards may be bent down. 
This happens most often in a stumpy 
country. The guards are malleable 
cast so they may be hammered back 
into line. 

An old knife, though as sharp as 
when new, runs harder because the 
bevels to the sections have been in- 
creased by wear and grinding until the 
ledger plates no longer hold the grass. 

It must be remembered that certain 
parts of a mowing machine wear out 
and the manufacturer intended them 
to be replaced, and also that the knife 
section and ledger plates are not un- 
like a pair of shears, and require the 
same condition for smooth, easy cut- 
ting.—E. W. Hamilton, Agricultural 
Engineer, Idaho Experiment Station. 


How to Get All the Pork Profits- 
Merry War Powdered Lye 
Makes Fat, Healthy Hogs 





I have spent more than 20 years making 
know what I am talking about when I claim 


all manner of tests, and I 
that Merry War Powdere 


Lye is the most wonderful hog remedy, worm exterminator, conditioner 


and fattener the world has ever known. And 


my claim is amply backed 


up by the experience of thousands of hog raisers everywhere, who have 


fed Merry ns 
Don’t wait till your hogs are sick—‘‘an 

| know—kee 
War Powdered Lye with their daily rations. 


War Powdered Lye with remarkable results. 


ounce of prevention you 


them well, hungry and on their feet all the time, feeding Merry 


Then you'll be able to fin- 


ish off pork in the shortest possible time and at least expense, mak- 


ing every day’s rations put weight on the 


porkers—then all the pork 


profits that should be yours—will be yours—and Merry War Powdered Lye alone will give 
them to you—and I can prove it. 
lam constantly receiving enthusiastic letters of praise from thousands of hog raisers who 


are getting their full share of pork profits with 


Merry War Powdered Lye. 


Many of these 


letters are published in my free literature—read them—then there will be no excuse for you 
if you do not get all the pork profits coming to you, because you, too, can buy Merry 
War Powdered Lye at the nearest dealers. 


Read 
Powdered E 


and put hogs in a 


be without it while I raise 
B.S. Row, Gyecqment, Okia 
fed Merry War Powdered ye to my hogs and have 


good results. 


Follow These Directions 
Follow these directions carefully: 


spoonful M 
ho; rah 
and teed 

are on a oF 
Powdered Lye to 


Feed Merry War Powdered Lye Every Day 


—and begin peter Or the sooner you begin, the 


sooner I will be a! 


faction that Merry War Powdered Lye es 
my every claim—and 10c will make the test. 
Important Warning—Heed It! 


Some commercial lye makers are tryi 
dealers and hoe F ~ 
‘or 


Merry War wi 


because no other lye maker knows the secret process 


that makes M. 


hog feed—they don’t know the combination in Merry 
‘ar Powdered Lye that produces fat, healthy hogs. 
Merry War Powdered Lye is the only Lye absolutely 


E. MYERS 


These Convincing Lett 


Davis, Hamiin, ta. 
ye Is the stuff to cure cough and 


War Pi 

ean with barrel of swill. 

day, night and morning. 

eed ration, mix a half can 
barrel 


“Merry War 

um ps 

thrifty condition, and I will never 
hogs.” 


writes: E 
usin, 
Fin 
sider Merry War Po 


I have ever used, ai 
marked improvemen 


1» writes: ‘‘I have 


It is a sure worm killer. 





safe to feed to hi 


Mix one table- 
owdered Lye with slop for 10 


| aad pow 
erry War 
drinking water. If you want the 


» scouring, 


a 
Fred ONLY 
TO YOUR HOGS. 
At All 
Me War 


cases 0 
and feed 


le to ve to your complete satis- 
a mak 


try to persuade 
that any | will do what 
hogs—but it will not, it can’t— 
War Powderea Lye safe to use in 


also send you, free, 


LYE COMPANY, Dept. 78 


Cy 
Wish 4 Was” 


ers. From 


Elvis Potter, Junction, Ull., writes: 
a great deal of Me 
it the best medicine for 


Adam Schultz, McLouth 


7] . ’ 

my famous Kettle Powdered L: 
ever used—but DON’ 

MERRY WAR POWDERED L 


Powd 
4 dozen cans for $4.80—at groc 
ealers. Don’t allow yourself to he talk 
into a substitute for Merry War Powder 
cause there are no substitutes, 
If your dealer can’t supply 
his name—we will see that 


Get the Biggest Profits 


e 

* 
Hog Raisers 

Towa ae 

ar owder 
gs I have ever used.” 
Kans., writes: ‘‘I con- 
wdered Lye the best hog remedy 
nd the cheapest. It has made a 
t in my herd.”’ 


—and hog raisers who make the 


jogs 
mistake of thinking that any lye will do the work which 
is claimed for Merry War Powdered Lye—fail to ob- 
tain results—pay the penalty in hog profits. 


Kettle Powdered Lye For Soap Making 


best lye, 


exclusively for soap- 
disinfecting, etc.. use 
it makes the best 
feed it to your re 
z 





Leading Dealers 
lered Lye comes in l(c cans; full 
ers, qrogsists, 
ed Lye—be- 
you, write us, statin, 
are supplied and wi 
le booklet on “‘How To 
From Hog Raising.”” 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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LEVATOR. 





Will store your SMALL grain FIRST and LATER crib your CORN at a profit. 


He is the national farm hand, the rational farm hand, that backs up anywhere and tackles 


anything. 


Used my Sandwich on hard coal,”” writes Hugh McLean, of Neola, la. He-.elevates 
a 50-bu. load of grain in 3 to 5 minutes as much by test as 7 men with scoops working together. * 
Pays his own way and earns a handsome profit besides. 

“My 11 year-old boy runs my Sandwich as easily as I can,” writes J. F. Heiken, of Palmyra, 
Ill., “and my children husk nearly all my corn.” 
men and teams and adds 3c to 4c a bu. more profit to the earnings of the field. 


The Sandwich Farm Elevator unlike the rest. 


The Sandwich saves 


He has a chain-lightning motion 

F 7 that has no platform to stumbl 
oad in the hopper in a jiffy. 

rope) can’t shrink, and his special 


in use on small grain) will catch shelled corn and 


never waste a kernel. 
Get this book fr: 


It is a brand new Sandwich Farm Elevator cat- 
alog that tells you the measurements of cribs and 
gives exact storage capacities and 


granaries, y 
shows how to increase 


SANDWICH MANUFACTURING CO. 
St. Sandwich, 


307 Main 


His strong steel cable (not 


the money spent for extra 


and an over-head wagon 
e over but will dump your 


screen (closed tight when 


ee before you build. 


your net profit this year. 


ti 

















No More Lice On Hogs 


Sherman Hog Greaser 
Machine Uses 


Verminall Grease 


Destroys lice, 


disinfects again 
diseases. 


4 to 8c a head per year. 
* Can operate this machine. 


Not an experiment but a 


well tried 


Indorsed by all leading swine growers 


of America. Tt 


We are the originators of the Hog Greaser 
Beware of inferior imitations. 


Machine. 


You must be satisfied, or money will be 
refunded® Ask for price and circular. 





Go., Pe 


Not expensive to operate, costs 


nits and cures scurvey, 
st all possible contagious 


All sizes of hogs 


and proven fact 


nousands of satisfied users. 


oria, lilinois 























When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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te ee 
: Hearts and Homes § 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 

2 and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 

allaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








OUR OWN. 


The death of Mrs. Margaret Sang- 
ster, at her home in Maplewood, New 
Jersey, shocked and saddened women 
of our country as would the loss of a 
persona! friend. Let this beautiful 
poem of Mrs. Sangster’s come as a 
message from her to us all: 


If I had known in the morning how 
wearily ail the day 

The words unkind would trouble my 
mind, I said when you went away, 

I had been more careful, darling, nor 
given you needless pain; 

But we vex-our own with look or tone 
we might never take back again. 


For though in the quiet evening you 
may give me the kiss of peace, 

Yet well it, might be that never for me 
the pain in the heart should cease. 

How many g> forth in the morning 
that never come back at night; 

And hearts have been broken for 
harsh words spoken that sorrow 
can never set right. 


We have careful thought for the stran- 
ger, and smiles for the sometimes 
guest; 

But oft for our own the bitter tone, 
though we love our own the best. 

Ah! lip with the curve impatient; Ah! 
brow with that look of scorn— 

’T were a cruel fate were the night too 
late to undo the work of the morn. 





STRAINER RESTS. 


A neighbor has a handy rack at her 
back door, made of a discarded buggy 
wheel, painted the color of the house. 
The wheel is mounted on a low post, 
which is made to receive the hub like 
the axle of the’ wheel. Milk pans, 
strainer and buckets are placed on this 
wheel rack, the housekeeper standing 
on the walk, revolving the wheel to 
suit her convenience. A wheel is used 
in some places for neighborhood mail 
boxes, thus making but one stop neces- 
sary for the postman. 

A clever boy made a milk-strainer- 
rest for his mother from wire. The 
“rest” is a circle as wide as the bot- 
tom of the strainer, with four project- 
ing wires, bent down at a point which 
will bring them to the edge of the 
largest milk pan. 

We found a strainer with a deep, 
basin-like bowl, and had the tinner 
fasten on eight-inch legs, ending in a 
right angle, to give a solid foundation. 
By standing this over the crock or pan, 
both hands are free for the full milk 
bucket. 





HOUSE ANTS. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“We have been troubled with house 
the pantry this spring. We have tried 
everything, but nothing seems to help. 
How can we get rid of them?” 

House ants sometimes have their 
nests in the walls or under the floor- 
ing, but oftentimes they are outside in 
the ground. The only certain method 
of eradicating house ants is to locate 
their nests and completely destroy 
them. The location of the nests means 
careful Watching of the route the ants 
take after they leave the pantry. Once 
the nests are located, they may be 
quite easily destroyed by the injection 
of bisulphid of carbon, gasoline or Ker- 
osene. If the nests are in the ground 
outside, bisulphide of carbon is the 
most effective substance. It can be 
bought for about 25 cents a pound at 
almost any drug store. Drop two or 
three tablespoonfuls of it into a nest, 
and close with a little earth. If the 
nests are found in the walls or under 
the floor, gasoline, kerosene and bisul- 
phide of carbon will be found almost 
equally effective. Care must be taken 
in handling the bisulphide of carbon, 
because of the poisonous and explosive 
nature of the fumes. Do not breathe 
the fumes or hold a lighted match 
near them. 

If it is impossible to locate the nests 
the only thing that can be done is to 








fight the ants iu the pantry. One good 
way is to moisten small pieces of 
sponge with thin sugar syrup.. After 
a large number of ants have been at- 
tracted to the bits of spongue, drop 
them in boiling water. Then after the 
dead ants have been washed out, soak 
the bits of sponge again in the sugar 
syrup and catch anofher lot of ants. 
Care should be taken at all times to 
keep sweet, starchy foods out of the 
reach of ants, so that they will not be 
tempted to enter the pantry. 





SCRAPS. 


Stringing Beads.—To string beads, use 
dental! floss, tie knots frequently between 
the beads, to prevnt loss if the string 
breaks, run the floss through the catch 
ring and back, fastening between the 
beads to hide the knot. 





Creeping Rug for Baby.—A friend has a 
creeping rug for her baby, which affords 
the little man much pleasure. The rug 
is made of a gray flaunnel blanket. Ani- 
mals cut out of different colored scraps 
of felt form a border, and ornament the 
center of the rug, with Teddy bear, ele- 
phant, cow, horse, calf, monkey and oth- 
er anima!s known and unknown. Origin- 
ally the animals had button eyes; these 
were removed after the baby was found 
choking on one he had picked off. A trio 
of dancing Teddy bears was this baby’s 
special delight. A few pieces of lead 
sewed in the edges held the rug flat. 


Fitting Stout Figures.—Amateur dress 
makers, when fitting the skirt pattern to 
the figure of the stout woman who is also 
short waisted, should fit the skirt around 
the hips by pinning it, after first allow- 
ing it to drop down at the front until the 
front gore hangs absolutely straight. In 
order to retain this position, the back and 
sides of the skirt are raised and the in- 
verted pleat or placket edges are made 
to come closely together at the exact cen- 
ter of the back. Carefully secure these 
positions with pins. The seams are then 
fitted from the waist line to the hip line. 
The belt should be passed around the 
waist and pinned in place before cutting 
off the surplus at the top. The skirt 
must not be finished at the bottom until 
the hips are perfectly fitted and the belt 
put on, or irregularly hanging gores and 
sagging of seams takes place.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 





Caring for Irons.—Once a month, while 
the irons are still slightiy warm, wash 
them in warm water in a which a little 
lard has been melted. Never let them 
stand day after day on the stove, and 
never throw cold water on them, as it 
makes them rough. 


Care of Carpets-—Carpets should be 
treated each year to prevent motns, if 
they are not taken up and thoroughly 
cleaned. Take out the tacks, fold back 
the carpet half a yard or so; wash the 
floor with strong soapsuds; then dust 
black pepper or other moth preventives 
along the edges. The favorite nesting 
places for moths are folds and corners; 
the body of the carpet is not so apt to be 
attacked by them. 

Dirty Water Poisonous.—An authority 
says: ‘“‘Remember that to throw dirty 
water on the ground near a well is as de- 
liberate poisoning as if you threw arsenic 
into the well itself.” 





The Baby’s Flannels.—Do not wash the 
baby’s flannels on the washing board. 
This ‘‘fulls’” and spoils them. Press them 
between the hands; when clean, wring 
dry and shake well. Hang in the sun- 
shine. 





Fruit Stains.—If any fruit stains are 
on napkins or tablecloths, lay the stained 
part over a bow! and pour on boiling wa- 
ter until they disappear. Rub a little lard 
or butter on spots made by machine oil; 
then wash in warm suds. Never, rub 
soap directly on any stain, at it sets it. 

Filling Lamps-—Fill lamps to within a 
half an inch of the top. If filled brim- 
ming full, the outside of the lamp will be 
constantly covered with oil when not 
lighted, and as soon as lighted, heat ex- 
panding it, will run it over. A lamp, if 
burned with only a little oil in it, gen- 
erates gas, and is liable to explode. 

Vegetable Time Table.—Half an hour— 
Peas, potatoes, asparagus, rice, corn, 
summer squash, canned tomatoes, maca- 
roni. Three-quarters of an hour—Young 
beets, young turnips, young carrots and 
parsnips, baked potatoes (sweet and 
Irish), boiled sweet potatoes, onions. One 
hour—Cabbage, shelled and string beans, 
spinach and greens, oyster plant. 











Rice Jelly.—Rice jelly is often pre- 
scribed by physicians for children with 
summer complaint. To make, take four 
tablespoonfuls of rice and boil hard in 
three pints of water for twenty minutes. 
Let simmer for two hours. Then force 
through fine strainer, and allow it to cool. 
Take two tablespoonfuls of rice jelly to 
half a pint of milk. Mutton or chicken 
broth may be used in place of the water. 
Children in their second summer should 





be fed light, nourishing dishes of this 
character. 


A PLEA TO THE FARMER’S WIFE. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

My dear women friends, the Hearts and 
Homes page has afforded me much pleas- 
ure as well as information, and I love it 
with all my heart. There is a problem I 
have been pondering over for some time, 
and perhaps my country sisters can belp 
me. We live on a large farm. I am 
obliged to have from two to six hired men 
from March until the middle of December. 
Now, my husband is a model one; he 
neither chews tobacco or uses it in any 
other form. My own father never did. 
I have two little boys, one thirteen, the 
other nine years old, that I am trying to 
train up with a perfect abhorrence of the 
vile habit, and the odor of smoking is 
very annoying to me, especially pipe 
smoke. Now, in the twelve years I have 
been obiiged to have strange men in our 
home, I have, had men who would spit on 
my carpets, smoke in my house, leave 
cigarette stubs for me to clean up, and 
other offensive jobs to do for them, that 
I wouldn't do for my nearest and dearest 
if they were unmanly enough to ask me. 
The influence on my boys is for the worst, 
and this spring when my men came, I 
set my foot down and said I would stand 
it no longer. I may not be always able 
to do that, because of the scarcity of help 
in busy seasons. But can’t we, as a body 
of farmers’ wives, do something to im- 
prove the moral atmosphere of our homes, 
often ruined by these strangers we must 
have within our gates? We always treat 
our men as members of the family; do we 
not deserve to be treated as our family 
treats us? 





A FARMER'S WIFE. 





PORK AND APPLES. 
To Hearts and Homes: 

The Iowa sister who wished to know 
if there is any danger from poison if fresh 
pork, etc., is fried down in lard and 
packed in syrup pails, need have no fear 
on that account, as I do this every year, 
and think it is a better way than puttng 
it in crocks, as the lids can be put on so 
tight that the air can be excluded. I can 
early apples the same way, sealing the 
lids with paraffine wax to make them 
perfectly air tight. [ think the half- 
gallon cans are nicer for this than the 
gallon cans. I sterilize the pails thor- 
oughly, and never had any to spoil for 
me. 

MRS. D. W. G. 





INFORMATION WANTED. 
To Hearts and Homes: 

Will someone please write through the 
columns of this paper directions for mak- 
ing an asparagus bed that will yield well 
each year and not die out in a few years? 
We like the green asparagus best, that is, 
broken off above ground. I would like 
also to know how to make a window or 
porch box for growing house plants. How 
can it be made water-tight and the earth 
kept from souring? Is a special kind of 
wood or a light soil required? 

MRS. A. A. 





HOME-MADE ICE CREAM. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Someone asked for a recipe for home- 
made ice cream. I will send mine, which 
experts say can not be equaled either in 
home-made or bought cream. For one 
gallon of cream, I use two junket tablets 
soaked in lukewarm, not hot, water, until 
dissolved. Use at least one-half gallon 
of separator cream—the rest milk. Sweet- 
en and flaver to suit taste. Now warm 
the mixture slightly; never scald the milk, 
as the action of the junket will be spoiled. 
When milk is slightly warmed, stir in 
your junket and let stand until the mix- 
ture looks like thick clabber; then set 
your can in freezer, pack in ice around 
it, and don’t stir until you think the mix- 
ture is thoroughly chilled; then freeze as 
any other cream. No eggs are required, 
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and the junket predigests the milk, mak- 
ing a very healthful cream. By using 
fruit coloring, a dainty pink cream can 
be made, which is very pretty 

A FARMER'S WIFE. 





TO KEEP SAUSAGE. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I have kept sausage in tin molasses 
pails for years, made in cakes, or stuffed 
and fried down, and have never had a case 
of poisoning. But my favorite way is to 
use half-gallon glass cans. Make your 
cakes small enough to go in the top, and 
fill with melted fresh lard (not the fry- 
ings out of the sausage); when cold, put 
on your lids, and your sausage will keep 
almost indefinitely, and one can will make 
about two meals for an ordinary family. 

A FARMER'S WIFE. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
gon for July 14, 1912. Mark, 4:1-20.) 
“and again he began to teach by the 
seaside. And there is gathered unto 
nim a very great multitude, so that he 
to a boat and sat in the sea; 


entered in 
and all the multitude were by the sea 
on the land. (2) And he taught them 


many things in parables, and said unto 

them in his teaching, (3) Hearken: 

Behold, the sower went forth to sow: 

(4) and it came to pass, as he sowed, 

some seed fell by the wayside, and the 
pirds came and devoured it. (5) And 
other fell on the rocky ground, where 
it had not much earth; and straightway 
it sprang up, because it had no deep- 
ness of earth: (6) and when the sun 
was risen, it was scorched; and be 
cause it had no root, it withered away. 

(7) And other fell among the thorns, 
and the thorns grew up, and choked it, 
and it yielded no fruit. (8) And oth- 
ers fell into the good ground, and 
yielded fruit, growing up and increas- 
jng; and brought forth, thirtyfold, and 
sixtyfold, and a hundredfold. (9) And 
he said, Who hath ears to hear,. let 
him hear. (20) And when he was 
alone, they that were about him with 
the twelve asked of him the parables. 
(11) And he said unto them, Unto you 
is given of the mystery of the king- 
dom of God: but. unto them that are 
without, all things are done in par- 
ables: (12) that seeing they may see, 
and not perceive; and hearing they 
may hear, and not understand; lest 
haply they should turn again, and it 
should be forgiven them. (13) And 
he said’ unto them, Know ye not this 
parable? and how shall ye know all 
the parables? (14) The sower sow- 
eth the word. (15) And these are they 
by the wayside, where the word is 
sown; and when they have heard, 
straightway cometh Satan, and taketh 
away the word which hath been sown 
in them. (16) And these in like man- 
ner are they that are sown upon the 
rocky places,. who, when they have 
heard the word, straightway receive it 
with joy; (17) and they have no root 
in themselves, but endure for a while; 
then, when tribulation or persecution 
ariseth because of the word, straight- 
way they stumble. €18) And others 
are they that are sown among fhe 
thorns; these are they that have heard 
the word, (19) and the cares of the 
world, and the deceitfulness of riches, 
and the lusts of other things entering 
in, choke the word, and it becometh 
unfruitful. (20) And those are they 
that were sown upon the good ground, 
such as hear the word, and accept it, 
and bear fruit, thirtyfold, and sixty- 
fold, and a hundredfold.” 

From this time onward Jesus 
speaks mainly in parables. What is a 
parable? It is an illustration of a spir- 
itual truth in which use is made of 
some of the common things of daily 
life, scenes real or imaginary, the ob- 
ject of which is to reveal truth to 
those who really wish to know it, and 
for ‘heir own greater safety conceal it 
from the careless, indifferent or open- 
ly hostile. It is always unwise to en- 
ter into direct argument with a man 
who is determined not to be convinced. 
For his own good, you must veil your 
meaning in a parable or illustrate it by 


a story, If he has no interest in the 
truth, he will then pass it by and not 
become more hardened. If he is Inter- 
ested, he will study it to find out your 
meaning, and he may possibly accept 
it. In verse 12, Jesus answers the 
question: “Why speakest thou unto 
them in parables?” It was for the ex- 
Press purpose of keeping His oppon- 
ets from becoming, as we would say, 


“case hardened,” or gospel hardened, 
by jecting the truth, while at the 
Sai time impressing it more forcibly 
On truth lovers. 

A careful reading of Matthew, 12; 
Mark, 3, and Luke, 8, will show more 
‘ully how from this time onward Jesus 
ado d the method of teaching by 
gerables. He had cast out the demon 
Tom aman both blind and dumb. His 

‘enmles could not deny the fact of the 
Miracles, but claimed that he was m 











league with Beelzebub, “the god of 
flies,” or “the dung god,” a term of 
unutterable contempt applied by the 
Jews to Beelzebub, a Phoenician deity, 
“the god of the royal habitation.” It 
was this god that was supposed to in- 
flict diseases on man, and the insinua- 
tion of the rabbis was that Jesus was 
in league with him in order to hood- 
wink the people. Jesus, with no little 
indignation, replies: Your brethren, 
your disciples, and exorcists, claim to 
do the same and receive much revenue 
from their incantations. Are you, then, 
in league with eelzebub that his in- 
fluence can be counteracted? If, on 
the other hand, I come to you in power 
and by the Spirit of God whom you 
profess to serve, why do you oppose 
me? Then He goes on to give the 
warning that by attributing His work 
to the power of Satan, they commit 
the unpardonable sin, that of shutting 
their eyes to the truth. They may be 
mistaken honestly about the mission 
of Jesus; many of them were; and for 
these there may be forgiveness, but 
not for deliberately closing their eyes 
to the truth of God. This is the un- 
pardonable sin. 


In consideration, therefore, of the 
welfare both of His friends and His 
foes, He henceworth adopts the new 
style of teaching. About this time His 
mother, brothers and sisters came, de- 
manding entrance through the crowd 
to see Him. They were in haste. They 
were most likely deeply concerned. 
They doubtless felt that He was over- 
worked, unduly excited, was needless- 
ly making enemies, and perhaps want- 
ed Him to come home to Nazareth and 
rest, and thus, as we would say, “get 
saner views of things.” Jesus an, 
nounces at once that no earthly rela- 
tionship should drive Him from His 
work; that He was founding a new 
family, a new kingdom of truth lovers, 
and that allegiance to the truth must 
outweigh the claims of relationship. 
Then, going out to the seashore in the 
cool of the evening, seated in the prow 
of a boat, probably that of Peter, He 
began His parables of the kingdom. 

The first scene He points out in the 
parable under discussion is familiar to 
everyone: The farmer goes out to sow 
his patch of grain on the limestone 
hillside surrounding the lake. Through 
this field ran a well-worn path, not a 
road, along which travelers might pass 
in single file. Some seed fell on this. 
The seed was all good, but the hungry 
sparrows sweep down and pick it up 
from the path before it can be covered. 
Where the soil was thin, resting on an 
outcrop of rock (not land with a few 
small stones, as we might imagine, 
but land with no clay subsoil), as it 
would - warm up quickly, the seed 
sprouted and grew finely until it had 
exhausted the moisture in the soil, 
and then died without fruitage. In 
other places the land was foul with 
weed seeds of the thorny type common 
to Palestine. Russian thisthes, we 
might say for illustration, sprang up. 
Under these circumstances the seed 
was properly covered and grew; so did 
the thistles; but these, natural to the 
soil, like the sinful instincts of human 
nature, grew faster and choked out the 
grain, robbing it both of moisture and 
sunlight, and hence did not produce a 
profitable crop. On good ground the 
land yielded well, thirty, sixty and one 
hundred-foid, the amount of the crop 
depending on its capacity, or, as we 
should say, its natural fertility. 

This is the parable, and as the peo- 
ple listening to the Speaker on this 
quiet evening, looked over the fields, 
on which they had seen all this going 
on every. year, the question arose: 
What does it all mean? The rabbi had 
never heard such plain, simple talk 
from a rabbi before, and he would say: 
“Oh, nonsense! This is boy’s talk.” 
The scribe would say: “Fine teaching 
that for a man who claims to be tke 
Son of God. Wher is his learning, his 
knowledge of the Scriptures, or the 
teachings of the rabbis or doctors of 
divinity?” The Sadducee would say: 
“Well, what of it?’ The indifferent 
citizen or business man would say: 
“What is new about all that? We have 
seen it all our lives.” 
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The man who had some faith in the 
new Teacher, and whose heart was 
open to the truth, would say: “What 
did Jesus mean? What is His under- 
lying thought? What does He want 
to teach us by this simple story? Let 
us gq with the disciples to Peter’s 
house and ask Him.” And so the dis- 
ciples and those interested followed 
Him with two questions. The first 
was: “Why do you now speak in par- 
ables?” The answer to which we have 
already given. The second question 
was: “What do you mean by the par- 
able of the sower and the seed?” 

Then He goes on to point out the 
reason why both His teaching and that 
of John the Baptist had produced so 
little apparently permanent results. 
The seed, He tells them, is the re- 
vealed will of God, the living truth. 
There are some people who hear the 
word and are utterly indifferent; it 
goes in at one ear and out at the other. 
They really have no taste for truth. 
Their minds are so occupied with the 
trifling things of earth that they seem 
like the hard, beaten pathway; and 
when truth comes to them it is snatched 
away before it can possible germinate, 
the soil being unprepared for develop- 
ment. Therefore advanced truth nev- 
er gets their attention, and they live 
as though there were no God and no 
hereafter. 

Then there is another class, shallow 
by nature. Their impulses are good 
enough; they mean well. They take 
up with a new thing because it is new, 
are pleased with it for a time, and ap- 
parently grow; but when called upon 
to sacrifice something, to endure hard- 
ness, they stumble and fall. Religion 
costs too much money, or too much 
time, or shuts them off from idle if 
not sinful pleasures. 

Then there is a third class—earnest, 
serious natures, who recognize and ap- 
preciate the truth. They believe in 
God and right living, and give promise 
of abundant fruitage. They are per- 
sons of strong appetites, passions, am- 
bitions, and are deeply interested in 
other things as well. They have fami- 
lies to look after. They are men of 
business, anxious to achieve success, 
to get on in the world. They have 
their lusts, that is, desires, for politi- 
cal preferment, for social position, for 
financial success, and all that, and the 
result is that they have no time left 
for character building, for soul growth. 
These are they that are sown among 
thorns. 

Then there is a fourth class—men of 
deep, serious natures, who really de- 
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sire to know the truth; men in whom 
the seed, that is, the truth of Ged, 
takes hold, and, being received in hon- 
est hearts, develops and brings forth 
abundant fruitage, varying according 
to the natural capacity of the man, 
some thirtyfold, some sixtyfold, and 
some a hundredfold. 

Perhaps at no period in the history 
of the world has this parable been so 
full of meaning as it is at this time, 
for at no time has life been so intense. 
Never have there been so many things 
to draw away the attention, to shut the 
Divine truth out of the mind. Never 
were the highways along the great 
harvest fields of the Lord trodden down 
so hard. Never were the temptations 
that crush the life out of shallow na- 
tures so strong. Never have the cares 
of this world, the deceitfulness of rich- 
es and the lust of other things had so 
much power over really good, well- 
meaning, sincere people, who, after all, 
fail to develop strong, manly charac- 
ters and hence bring forth but little 
fruit for the reaping of the Master. 

Mark that in all this, from the begin- 
ning through to the end of His teach- 
ing by parables, Jesus says not a word 
about alms giving, prayer, fasting, sac- 
rifice, or any of the outward forms of 
religion. He puts the question of the 
future life solely upon the attitude that 
the soul sustains toward the truth of 
God, and thus illustrates in His life 
and teaching that maxim which runs 
through the Scriptures from Samuel 
onward: “I desired mercy and not 
sacrifice.” In its simplest elements, 
religion is but a willingness to accept 
and live the truth as it is revealed to 
us in the word of God. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


July 5, 1912, 








Boys’ Corner | 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil and 
how it was made; how plants grow in it; about farm 
animals—the cows, the horses. the pigs, etc.—how 
they eat their feed and grow. We want to study all 
these things and many more, and any time anyone 
wants to ask a question. or doesn’t understand, or 
wants to tel] us something which he has noticed, we 
hope he wiil write us. 


BINDING TWINE. 
As you picked up a ball of binding 


twine, did you ever think where it 
came from? The next time you han- 
dle a ball of binding twine, look on 


the label, and see whether it is manil- 
la or sisal. The manilla twine, as we 
might suspect, comes originally from 
the Philippines. The sisal twine 
comes from a plant which is a native 
of this continent. In the peninsula of 
Yucatan, in southern Mexico, more of 
the sisal or henequen plant is grown 
than any place else in the world. 
Suppose you have a ball ct sisal 
twine in your hand, and are wonder- 
ing about all the processes it has gone 
through since it left the sisal plant 
(Mexicans call it henequen). Let’s 
carry ourselves away in imagination 
to that tropical land. On poor, rocky 
soil, where not much rain falls, is 
where we find the plant 


henequen 





SISAL FIBER AND BALL OF TWINE ON LEFT. 
ABACA FIBER AND MANILLA TWINE 
ON RIGHT. 
growing best. The men who 
care of the crop speak Spanish, but 
most of them are descendants from a 
race similar to the ancient Azetcs, 
who had perfected such a wonderful 
civilization five hundred years ago. 
The sisal plant is cultivated, but in a 
much different way from corn. Itisa 
perennial, and once a plantation is 
started, a crop may be harvested ev- 
ery year for from ten to thirty years. 
Sisal plantations look tropical. The 
leaves are stiff and pointed, and ar- 
ranged in much the same way as the 
leaves of the century plant, the yucca, 
or the Spanish bayonet. To start a 
field of sisal plants, all that is neces- 
sary is to set out suckers every four 
to eight feet. Cultivation is given 
once or twice a year. The fiber from 
which twine is made comes from the 


long, stiff, pointed leaves. Ten to 
twenty leaves are taken from each 
plant annually. Let us watch the Yu- 
catan Indians handling the _ sisal 
leaves. First they are cut off close to 
the stem. Then they tie them togeth- 
er in big bundles and put them on 


carts, to take them down to the scrap- 
ing machinery. When the leaves are 
run through the machinery, the green 
pulp is scraped and washed away, and 
only the white fiber is left. But since 
it is wet, it is hung out in the sun to 
dry for two or three days. Then it is 
baled and shipped to the binding twine 
mills in this country. 

The problem now is to twist the 
fibers together into cord of the right 
thickness to make good twine. The 
sisal leaves are only five or six feet 
long, and the fiber which comes from 
them is only three or four feet long. 
The fibers, when fed into a mill, must 
be twisted together so that they will 
make a long, continuous cord. After 
the fibers have been twisted together, 
they are fed into a machine which 


take 








SISAL OR HENEQUEN PLANT OF YUCATAN. (U.S, Dept. Agri.) 


winds them into balls. These are 
packed and shipped; then you go to 
the local dealer in town and buy them. 

But perhaps your twine is manilla, 
and came from the abaca plants of the 
Philippines. The people who produce 


plant of southern Mexico, in that it 
likes heavy rainfall and a rich, deep 
soil. When the brown men want to 
start a plantation, they set suckers 
in rows eight feet apart, and cultivate 
two or three times a year, to keep 
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ABACA PLANT OF THE PHILIPPINES. (U 


the abaca plant also speak Spanish, 
but instead of being descendants of 
the ancient Aztecs, they spring from 
that brown race known as Malay. The 
abaca plant looks like a banana tree. 


S. Dept. Agri.) 


down the big weeds. In two or three 
years their plants have reached a 
height of fifteen to twenty feet, and 
the stalks are cut down. The brown 
men then take the stems of the leaves 





It is much different from 


the sisal 





A BINDING TWINE FACTORY, 


and pull them between a knife which 








is held by a spring agannst a block 
of wood. In this way all the pulp ig 
squeezed out, and only the fiber is 
left. It is five to ten feet long, ang 
when shipped to this country is made 
into the finest kind of binding twine 
or into the best quality of rope. 
Thirty-five years ago, when your 
father was a boy, no one had heard of 
binding twine. Binding in those days 
was done by hand, and the band was 
a bit of twisted grain straw. When 
the self-binders first came in, many of 
them used wire, but bits of wire got 
in the wheat and the straw, and made 
trouble for the miller grinding the 
wheat, and for the cattle eating the 
straw. The manufacturers looked 
around for something else, and tried 
to make twine out of straw, out of 
grass, and out of paper. After much 
experimenting, they found that the 
abaca and henequen plants furnished 
strong, smooth, pliable fibers out of 
which to make binding twine. Fifteen 
years ago, most of the twine was ma- 
nilla, but since the Spanish-American 
war the Filipinos have not been pro- 
ducing such good fiber, and as a re- 
sult the Mexicans in Yucatan have 
been furnishing more and more of the 


fiber which is made into binding 
twine. 
There is not much differemce be 


tween the average manilla and the 
average sisal binding twine.  First- 
class manilla is a little better than 
first-class sisal, being slightly strong. 
er, smoother and more pliable. But in 
recent years the Filipinos have be- 
come so careless that much poor qual- 
ity manilla twine is put on the mar- 
ket. The sisal twine grades up much 
(Continued on page 1050.) 
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Before You 
SO Buy Any 
Ww Ensilage Cutter 


f Get them because 
they contain facts 
you need to know 
—facts that may op- 
en your eyes—facts 
about the value of 


ensilage and the importance 
of proper cutting, also why the 


BLIZZARD 


GUARANTEED EXStA¢5 
CUTTER 
gets most satisfactory results and how 
it cuts the cost as well as the ensilage. 
The most economical machine of its 
kind. Less power runsit. Saves the 
labor of one operator. You can feed 
it and manage improved wind elevator at same 
time. Knives adjustable while machine runs. 
Self-Feed table. Comes in three parts teady for 
use. Guaranteed. 40 years on market. Has 
received highest endorsements. Write for “The 
Evidence’ and "Why Silage Pays” also Latest 
Catalog, all free. 


JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 
1422 West. Tuscarawas St., Canton, Ohio 



















Clean Water For Your Hogs 


The Star Waterer is the most simple in construction,. 
the easiest to attach and the only one in which the flow 
of water can be adjusted without emptying the barrel. 
There are no parts to get out of order or clog. Bowls 
are always full but never run over. Costs no more than 
any waterer but is better than all others. You need the 
Star for your hogs and other stock. 



















J WRITE TODAY 

G FOR BOOKLET \ 
te AND THE 

a NAME OF OUR 

I DEALER 

% y NEAR YOU. 3 
yf | 
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THE STAR WATERER 
Manviectwred by 
Loetscher-Ryan Mig. Co. 
102 Se. Main St a 












Low-Down Steel Wheel Wagons 
Are fast replacing the high farm wagons for 
general farm work. The reasonis plain. The 
Low-Down wagon makes easier work for t!:: 
man and no harder for the team, One man 
can do most of his farm work alone with the 
Low-Down wagon. Get our free catalogue. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 18, HAVANA, ILL. 


SAVE ONE HALF 
BOARD sion exeense 


M* HENRY - MILLHOUSE MFG. co. 
- IN OM 


SOUTH BEND 
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Use our experience in 
construction for a com- 
plete silo or let us fur- 
nish you all the material. 

We protect you against 
all patents by using our 
methods. 

Our curved radius cut 
vitrified silo tile of shale 
are the best, shown by 
test. 

Ask for our book, 
“Clay Products for Per- 


manentFarmBuildings.” 


It is a Revelation 
ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Successors to Dallas Co. Brick & Tile Works 
ADEL, IOWA 
Manufacturers of “ADEL’ DRAIN TILE—4 to 24 in. 


The Right Silo ¢ 


at the 


RIGHT PRICE | 


We have over threemillion 
feet_ of well se best 
grade Washington wih on 
hand in full 3 Up 
to 40 ft, and can ship within 
3 days after receiving in- 
structions. 4 


You can save money by FXipertiea 
sending ué the size of sile you “= S== 


expect to build and getting our 
special price delivered at your 
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station. 

We ship on approval and allow 
you to inspect your silo at your 
station before making any payments. 

Price, Quality and Satisfaction Guaranteed 

Write today and get our special 

proposition. 


ent 
297 Endicoti Bldg., 


VERNIER SILOS 
With —— Door 
Turn Waste into Profit 


How much are you losing an- 
nually by leaving your corn 
stalks in the fields instead of 
putting them into a Vernier 
Silo? By using a Vernier 
Sdlo you save your entire crop, 
and have a succulent and pala- 
table feed io the winter time 
equal to June pasture. 

Others tell us the saving the 
first year pays for the silo. 

Vernier Silos are built 
right and keep the feed perfect- 
ly. Doors are absolutely air- 
tight. One-piece fir staves. 

Write for our proposition. 

odie tae mm - CoO. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Bile Co. 
St. Paul, Minn, 






















Hinged doors, self-adjusting tie 
rods, box car grab iron lad- 
der, non-collapsible door frames, 
malleable iron door clamps, etc., 
make the the most practical 
siloonthe market. Agents wanted in every 
county. Write today for free illustrated cata- 
log and attractive agents proposition. 


THE IDEAL SILO CO. 


511 Great Northern Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Only $2 Down 


One bo to fo Payii La 
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MR since 1685 by leading dairy- 
men and farmers. 


f $1 worth saves $20.00 
. im milk and fiesh on each 
cow in a single season. Heals sores, staps itching and 
prevents infection. N« — better for galls. Kills lice 
and mites in poultry hou 
EF if your sai can’t supply you, for 
9 enough Shoe-Fly te protect 
200 cows, and our 3-tube y sprayer 
without extra charge. Money back +f not satie- 
factory, Write for booklet, FREE. Special terms to agents. 


Shoo-Fly Mig. Co., Bept.22 1340 N. 10th St., Phila, 


Editor knows from experience that Shoo-Fly és O.K. 


















POSITIVE CURE 4 
for Failure to Breed, $2.00; 
20 ' Preventing Abortion, $1. 

ure and harmiess. Thousands of 
testimonials preve ability of these 
Temedies. 34-page catalogue free. 
J.¥. BOMDMAN, 4. S., ‘Box 704, ‘Bristel, Com. 








| THE DAIRY 


§ ace 2A Re ARE EAE AE OR BE 

Onur readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered 








DAIRYING AS A WAY OUT. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There are a great many corn belt 
farmers who seemingly do not believe 
in dairying to any extent whatever as 
a means of financial progress. On 
many farms in our corn-producing 
states one will find only enough cows 
Kept to supply the farmer’s family 
with what dairy products are needed 
for table use. On other farms, a few 
more than this are kept, but so little 
importance is attached to them, and 
such indifferent care given them, that 


they are in reality not worth their 


keep. 

If the grain farmer who is barely 
making a living could grasp in actual 
money the net returns of a well-con- 
ducted farmer’s dairy for one year, it 
is certain that he would shortly be 
found going into the business in this 
way. 

There are some farmers, perhaps, 
who are not fitted to care for dairy 
cattle, who could not make a success 
of the dairy business if they tried; 
but they are rare. There are some 
who will not keep cows because milk- 
ing and caring for the milk and cream 
are distasteful to them. To these it 
is useless to talk about this business 
or encourage them to give it a trial, 
for of all occupations, dairying is the 
one that must be entered into with 
a deep interest and an earnest desire 
to make a success, in order that suc- 
cess may be accomplished. It is to 
the farmer who has been hitherto in- 
different, but who is qualified in other 
respects, that we make this appeal. 
To the farmer, perhaps, who is. en- 
deavoring to pay off a heavy mortgage 
on his farm, or to the one who wishes 
to build up his run-down land and to 
make of his place one of the, points 
of pride of the neighborhood, or to 
the renter, perhaps, who is anxious 
to get a start towards a place of his 
own. To these we say: Give careful 
consideration to the idea of conducting 
a good dairy in connection with your 
other farm operations. 

The number of cattle a farmer dairy- 
man should keep depends, of course, 
on the size of his farm, and his equip- 
ment. Anywhere from ten to thirty- 
five or forty head would be none too 
many on the average corn belt farm. 
Comfortable quarters should be pro- 
vided for them in bad weather, in or- 
der to keep them at the highest point 
of production. When you see a herd 
of dairy cattle out in a field of barren 
corn stalks, in a near-blizzard, with 
the thermometer around zero, you may 
know that that herd is not being cared 
for properly to produce the greatest 
flow of milk. Neither is it good for 
dairy cows to stand shivering in a 
cold spring or fall rain. Ample shelter 
should always be provided. 

The farmer who dairies should keep 
as keen an eye on his herd as the 
dairy specialist. He should be on the 
watch always for the robber cows— 
the ones which not only do not pay 
for their keep, but which drag the av- 
erage of the herd down to a scarcely 
paying, or even a losing point. The 
Babcock test affords the sure means 
for detecting the dead-beat boarders. 

Study your cows, learn the milking 
type, know her individual characteris- 
tics, watch out for the robbers, and 
make your dairy pay. 

The problem of feed is one that 
may deter many of these farmers, but 
this can nearly be answered in one 
phrase: Erect a silo. Yes; do this 
even if you are a renter, provided 
your lease covers from three to five 
years or over. Of course other food- 
stuffs must be used, but it is a com- 
paratively easy matter in this part of 
the country to procure.them. If not 
from local dealers, then get them from 
a distance. Learn how to feed your 
cows for the greatest profit. Study 
some of the numerous bulletins from 
our various experiment stations. They 
are printed for your use, and cost you 
nothing but the asking. 

When it comes to marketing the 
produce, there are of course different 
ways. A good deal of the dairy pro- 
duce in this section of the country is 
marketed in the form of whole milk. 
This plan has its advantages, but not 











great deal of time and labor. 





farm investments, as every DE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





SAVE MUCH TIME AND 
LABOR IN SUMMER 


Besides their great increase in quantity and improvement in 
quality of cream and butter DE LAVAL cream separators save a 


This great saving of time and labor counts for more in summer 
than at any other season and often. alone 
saves the cost of a separator, aside from all 
its other advantages. 

As compared with any kind of gravity 
setting the saving of 
and _ usually 
overwhelming. 

As compared with other separators the 
DE LAVAL saves much time and labor by 
its greater capacity, easier running, 
handling, easier cleaning and freedom from 
need of adjustment or repair. 

These are merely some of the advantages 
which make a DE LAVAL cream separator the best of all summer 
LAVAL 
explain and demonstrate to anyone at all interested. 

See the nearest DE LAVAL agent at once, or, if you do not 
know him, write us direct for any desired information. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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woman’s drudgery is simply 
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Fill Your Silo Cheaply 


enter into the cost of filling your Silo, but 
mportant one is your Silo Filler. A poor 
machine means @ high cost, and an 


= e ° 

Appleton Quality Silo Filler 
means the lowest cost. The positive feed table, the large 
throat, big feed rolls, the four spira) tool stee) knives 
and the powerful blower mean great Capacity. The 
solid Oak frame means strength. The single lever 
control, the handy side table. the flexible top dis- 
tributer mean convenience. In fact, the whole 
machine means satisfaction, while our guarantee 
that our Silo Filler will, under equal conditions, do more and better work with less power 
and will Jast Jonger, means absolute safety for you. More Silos will be built and more en- 
silage fed this year than ever before. We have already sold more Silo Fillers this year 
than we did in all of 1911. To insure prompt delivery you should arrange for a machine 
at once. Write to-day for free illustrated booklet. 

APPLETON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 432 Ferge Street, Batavia, IIL 

















everyone is in a position to sell his 
products that way. There may be no 
factory handy. It is more likely pos- 
sible to sell the cream, and this is 
probably a more profitable way than 
the other, and does not entail any 
more work, everything considered. Of 
course there is the separating to be 
done, but there is less produce to be 
hauled to market. The skim-milk 
makes fine feed for calves and pigs 
when fed to them right from the sep- 
arator. If it is not possible to mar- 
ket the produce from the cows in one 
of these two ways—and this must be 
a rare circumstance in most of the 
corn belt—there is of course butter- 
making to fall back on. This means 
a great deal of work, and perhaps not 
quite so much profit, as the other 
methods; but nevertheless Mere is a 
great number of corn belt farmers 
who are taking long strides along the 
butter route to prosperity. 

There is one edvantage to the busi- 
ness of dairy farming that must not 
be overlooked. It is the beneficial ef- 
fect that such farming has on the 
land. It gives back to the land a large 
share of what it takes from it, or per- 
haps more than it takes, for many a 
poor farm has been redeemed by the 
cattle-raising process. One thing is 
certain, and close observation will 
bear out this statement, that the farm- 
ers who are dairying on the side are 
the prosperous looking ones, and the 
farms which are operated in this way 
have an appearance of prosperity that 
all farms do not. They are nearly 
invariably the finest looking in any 
given neighborhood. 

Aside from dairying proper, it is 
quite possible that some fat stock 
raising can be done in connection. 
Raising say the number of calves ey- 





ery year which the dairy herd will 
produce, and preparing them for mar- 
ket in one or two years. The dairy 
farmer is also in a splendid positicn 
to keep a balanced number of hogs to 
a greater profit than he otherwise 
could, feeding them the skim-milk and 
letting them follow the cows when 
corn is being fed. 

On the whole, it seems that to those 
farmers of the corn belt who are not 
now doing any dairying that here is a 
field worthy their most earnest con- 
sideration, yielding, as it often does, 
just the added income which changes 
a bare existence, or a small increase, 
into a veritable condition of pros- 
perity. L. P. TOWNSEND. 
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This engine is a double 
bargain—a bargain in a 
ty and a bargain in price. 


It has always been the lowest priced 
high-grade gasoline engine on the market 
and has now been proven the BEST by de- % 
feating all other makes in two world’s compe- 
titions, Two Regular Stock Engines won the 
= medals at the Internationel Expositions, 

adapest, Hungary, daly 1911, and Turin, Isaly, 
September 1911. 


The WA. ERLOO BOY GASOLINE ENGINE 


hasbeen on the mar- 
ket for over 19 years. 
Built in one of the 
biggest factories in 
the world, with a 
capacity of uesriy 
nem 40,000 Gasoline En- 
gines 6 year. 
Frost proot, starte 





















changesbie, 
Free catalog. 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co. 
186 W. 


3rd Ave, 
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BINDER TWINE. 





(Continued from page 1048.) 





better and averages fully as high as 
the manilla. The manila twine is spun 
a little finer than the sisal twine, both 
because the fiber is stronger and be- 
cause it is more expensive. These are 
the reasons why you find that a pound 
of manilla twine contains 600 or 650 
feet, while a pound of the sisal will 
only contain 500 feet. Some binders 
seem to feed the sisal size of twine 
better than the manilla. You will have 
to find out by experience which is best 
adapted to your binder. 

Do you know how to tell when you 
are getting good twine? Here is a 
way which may help you. Drive in 
two nails twenty-five feet apart, on the 
barn floor. To one nail tie one end of 
the binding twine. Then, by moving 
back and forth, measure off 125 feet. 
Then weigh this 125 feet on some good 
scales. If it weighs just four ounces, 
your twing is probably first-class sisal. 
If it weighs less than four ounces, the 
twine (unless it has manilla fiber in 
it) is probably spun too fine, and may 
cause trouble because it is too weak. 
If it weighs more than four ounces, it 
is spun too thick, and you will find 
that your pound ball contains less than 
500 feet. A pound ball of good, pure 
manila fiber twine should run 650 feet, 
and 125 feet of this will only weigh 
about three ounces. Following is a 
table put out by one of the twine man- 
ufacturing concerns which may be of 
help to you: 


STANDARD AND SISAL TWINES— 
500 FEET. 








Weight of 500 feet 





Feet per pound 
Comparative value 


























in ounces. < 
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=| 
eo 
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& 
DE chuscbsoeses buseeeuen 523 | 
EDGE. Sbaphevasxsewsessses | 516 
| er | 508 
e:... einer abbsesae seus 500 | 10.00 
 eernereetes 7 a hr 
16% ispdubelneweeka | 484 | 9.68 
EDTL dtbsbesbeeesonees ---| 576 9.52 
17 bib bbebaes Ouees sense | 468 9.36 
17% iSseeNeeaesebenees | 460 9.20 
of) er bebbane en eee 452 9.04 
lt 7 ‘Che oewe nes 444 8.88 
aR” pciinsciaseebesace bas | 437 | 8.74 
MANILLA—600 FEET. 
Sea, spbsbenwhseabecteass 628 
3 er ry eee 618 
, rr ee 609 
SD: ‘tbecbesekehasaweeens 600 | 12.00 
SG. Lobeoe sab esarvusd nae 591 | 11.82 
an sccseaeedsbakaer ann 581 | 11.62 
ak itpttusestebesacoused 572 | 11.44 
ic. dkehesaetkssanabanseer 562 | 11.24 
ESGR. Shovbdssssduvocsucns 553 | 11.06 
EGR: Sieben ebbebecceniok 543 | 10.86 
Lok <apepachbastancn bean 534 | 10.68 
oS: | Gsnsies ab aae eck eee See 525 | 10.50 
PURE MANILLA—650 FEET. 
BEI EdbehabeSESRSKSKKC OS 680 
ibe b SHAESS ES SAS SAS EOS *O% 670 
IDE, subbeaasbadecaxiobur 660 | 
16 [sb bbeenesen shee 650 | 13.00 
re ers: 640 | 12.80 
DEN i SbéoancaS Se Sineeaus c 630 | 12.60 
Sr 620 | 12.40 
| are ee eae 610 | 12.20 
SUGk: SELLE pabbesbowcen ek 600. | 12.00 
| Sear 590 | 11.80 
17% cece eo eesc es eneveeseces 580 11.60 
ee te ee ee ee 570 | 11.40 
Do you know how much twine you 
have to buy each year? Does your 
average acre take two or three 
pounds? As an average of all the 
United States, it is figured that the 
average acre of small grain takes 
about two pounds of twine, and the 
average acre of corn three pounds. 
The average farmer in the United 
States buys about forty pounds of 
binder twine a year, and pays for it 


nearly $4. This means that the farm- 
ers of the United States every year 
use twine enough to go around the 
world times. The total cost is 
over $15,000,000. Of course this is all 
very nice for the Indians of southern 
Mexico and the brown men of the 
Phillippine Islands. At the same time 
if good binding twine at a fair price 
is furnished the American farmer, he 
has nothing of which to complain. The 
binder and the binding twine have 
made life much easier for him than 
it was thirty-five years ago. 


io 





Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








HOUSE CLEANING IN THE POUL- 
TRY YARD. 


Summer time is the season of house 
cleaning in the poultry yard. To clean 
the chicken house, take out roosts, 
drop boards, nest boxes, feed hoppers, 
etc., and brush down the walls. With 
a spray pump or whitewash brush, 
wash the interior thoroughly, and ap- 
ply a coat of whitewash with two per 
cent of carbolic acid in the mixture. 
Make sure that you reach all of the 
cracks, crevices, and knotholes. Re- 
move the upper layer from a dirt floor 
and fill up with coarse sand or gravel. 
Wash the windows and muslin curtains 
and leave open to sun and air. 

Go over the house for openings that 
might make Crafts, and repair them. 
Don’t put lousy hens in a clean hen 
house. If the weather is warm, a 
thorough washing in tobacco water, or 
a mild solution of sheep dip, will kill 
the lice and not hurt the chickens. At 
any rate, treat them thoroughly with 
lice powder. Give the nest boxes a 
thorough scalding with hot soapsuds 
in which is a handful of salt to the 
pailful. Strong smelling disinfectants 
and louse killers should not be used 
about the nest boxes, as the odor is 
absorbed by the eggs, making them 
unfit for use. 

Brooders and coops which are of no 
further use this season should be thor- 
oughly cleaned, disinfected and aired 
before being put away. Water vessels 
and feed trougks should be scalded 
daily. 





TEN LEADING STATES. 


Iowa has the largest total value of 
poultry, amounting to $12,270,000, and 
Missouri ranks second, with $11,871,- 
000. The eight states next in order are 
—TIllinois, $11,697,000; Ohio, $9,533,000; 
New York, $7,879,000; Indiana, $7,762,- 
000; Pennsylvania, $7,674,000; Kansas, 
$7,377,000; Michigan, $5,611,000, and 
Texas, $4,807,000. In these ten states 
together, the value of poultry is $86,- 
481,00, or 55.9 per cent of the total 
value of poultry in continental United 
States. 





CARE OF THE PULLET. 


It is well to plan in advance for the 
care of the early hatched pullets. The 
Maine station, which has been very 
successful in producing a large egg 
yield, arranges for the care of the pul- 
let early. 

“In September the birds are brought 
from free range into a condition of re- 
stricted range, but with better pastur- 
age on the restricted than on the free 
range. The yards are freshly seeded, 
and have not been trampled down or 
burned and dried out by the sun, as is 
the grass on the open range irom 
which the birds are taken. In this way 
the attempt is made to have the transi- 
tion from open range conditions to 
house conditions as gradual as pos- 
sible. After about two months, or oc- 
casionally even a little longer of re- 
stricted range, the birds are finally 
shut up in the curtain front house for 
the winter season. 

“Further, in accordance with this 
idea of gradual change, it is thought 
wise not to put the pullets which are 
brought in from the free range condi- 
tions abruptly onto the heavy, forced- 
laying mash which it seems to be nec- 
essary for them to have during the 
winter months if they are to do their 
best in the way of egg production. It 
has been said that a hen will not lay 
her best unless she is on full feeding. 
This is quite true, but it is probably 
equally true that a great deal of harm 
can be done to a pullet in regard to 
her future egg production by abruptly 
bringing her from free range condi- 
tions into restricted yards or to entire 
confinement in the house, and putting 
her on a heavy, rich, laying mash, like 
the one which was formerly fed at 
this station. 

“On the contrary, it seems reason- 
able to bring the birds more gradually 
onto this rich ration. It is in accord- 
ance with this idea that the dry mash 
feed which is now used at the station 








selves. 


your dealers or by mail. 








On every outing: 


KODAK 


Add to the pleasure of the trip itself by taking pictures of 
the places and the people that interest you—then you will have 
the after pleasure that comes from possessing the pictures them- 


Anybody can take and finish pictures by the Kodak system—and do it 
well. Because simpler to handle, Kodak films give better results than glass 
plates. You need no dark-room for loading the camera, or for unloading. 
Even the developing is done without a dark-room and print making is easy 
(again no dark-room) with Velox paper. 
developing and printing, Kodak film, being light and unbreakable, may be 
readily mailed to your dealer for finishing. 

Kodak means photography with the bother left out. It offers the simple, 
easy way to good pictures—and it is less expensive than you think, 

Catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies (they work like Kodaks) free at 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


If you don’t care to do your own 


393 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











has been planned The formulas and 
method of feeding this new dry mash 
are given below. It will be noted that 
the mash is made richer in successive 
months. These formulas are planned 
on the assumption that the pullets will 
be brought into the winter laying quar- 
ters some time during the month of 
September. 

“Following shows the composition of 
dry mash fed to laying pullets: 

“First month in laying house (Sep- 
tember)—Bran 300 pounds, corn meal 
100 pounds, middlings 100 pounds, 
meat scrap 100 pounds. 

“Second month in laying house (Oc- 
tober)—Bran 200 pounds, corn meal 
100 pounds, middlings 100 pounds, glu- 
ten meal 100 pounds, meat scrap 100 
pounds. 

“Third month in the laying house 
(November)—The mash has the same 
composition as that of the second 
month, given above, with the addition 
of 50 pounds of linseed meal. 

“Fourth month in the laying house— 
The mash has the same -omposition 
as that of the second month, given 
above. 

“Fifth month in the laying house— 
The mash has the same composition 
as that of the third monfh, as given 
above. 

“From this time on, 50 pounds of 
linseed meal are put into the mash as 
given for the second month above, ev- 
ery alternate month; that is to say, 
one month linseed meal is fed, and 
the next month it is not.” 








LEGHORNS. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from 150 high 
\O scoring hens mated with fine cockerels. Every 
one would make show birds. They beat the prize 
winners for eggs and beauty. 17 for 75c: 55, @1.75; 100, 
#3.00. White Guinea eggs, $115. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Ed Dooley, Selma, Iowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


5,000 EGGS FOR 
HATCHING 


Eggmore Strain 
Barred P, Rocks 


1.25 for 15; ¢2 for 
30; €3 for 50; #4.50 
for 100 during sy 
Sprecemead Farm 


A. Benson, Prop, 
te. Sih fn SHELDON, IA. 


BARRED PLY™M OUTH ROCK EGGS 
for sale from extra large boned stock nicely marked 
with that narrow straight i Yards headed by 
cocks and cockerels sco ring to 92%, weighing 
11 to 13 lbs. In7 showings 1 won 2 38 firsts, 19 oe 
4 thirds, 3 fourths, 2 fifths. 15 eggs. $1.00; $1. 

Eggs guaranteed fertile. J. W. Wagner, Monroe, z 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


C. Rhode Island Reds and Indian Run- 
« merducks. After June Ist, eggs from Reds #3 
for 100, from ducks $5 for 100. A few yearling breed- 
ers forsale. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, Ia. 




















GGS—Single Comb Anconas, Runner ducks. 
Write for prices. Mrs. Frank Wallace, We)- 
don, lowd. ° 





False Report 


that we have sold all our 
pedigreed Scotch Collie pup- 
pies from farm raised and 
working parents. Have 20 
beauties for sale. Several 
white Pomeranians of qual- 
ity. Also Shetland ponies 
of all ages and colors. 


Cassidy & Thompson, 
Jamaica, lowa 


SCOTCH COLLIES 


Eight full blood sable and white puppies for sale, 
@lso theirdam. Price of puppies, $5 each for males, 
$3 for females; price of mother, $25. Have moved to 
town or would not sell her. Write at once. M. H 
McGAVRAN, 669 38th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 














| en ge Collie puppies from trained 
working parents, natural heelers. A. Gerot, 
Riverside, Iowa. 





OUNDS—Coon, Fox and Wolf hounds. Pedigree, 
Guaranteed to please. Young and old stock. 10 
daye trial allowed. R.F. Johnson, Assumption, III. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 
O range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls in 
flock. Selected eggs $1 per 15, $2 per 45, $4 per 100, 
$17 per 500. S.J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 





WYANDOTTES. 


E 5 f 
Silver Laced Wyandottes Eee) £5, #1.,40 for 


a breeder. Also fancy pineenn” 7: -. HEA 
Bedford, lowa, ns 








COTCH COLLIE PUPS from registered and 
‘O heel working parents. Males $8. Females $5. 
O. M. HEALY, Bedford, Iowa. 





COTCH COLLIE PUPS whose parents are 
‘trained workers. Sable and white incolor. Price 
$8.00. F. BOLLMAN, Wall Lake, Iowa. 


7HITE COLLIES—Beautiful white matrons, 
some bred to white sires. Puppies ready to 
ship at once, Morse Collic Kennels, Oxford, Ind. 
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Alfalfa 
FARM 


FOR SALE 


320 Acres, within sight of a 
prosperous town of 4,000 popu- 
lation, one-half mile frontage on 
graveled, graded public road, 3 
four-room tenant houses, and 4 
of two rooms, new barn, some 
fencing. 

Rich, black soil that will raise 
almost anything and will grow 
from 24 to 34 tons of alfalfa to 
the acre per season, some claim as 
high as 6 tons. Inoculation, ferti- 
lization and irrigation ureecessary. 


Prairie land, rolling enough to 
provide good drainage. Price $45 
per acre, terms reasonable. 


Write for details and list of other 
farms in the ‘‘ Black Prairie Belt’”’ 
or in the rich alluvial ‘ Delta.” 
We have both. 


BARNEY & HINES, Inc. 


1333 Central Bank Building 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

















Big Crops and 
Rich Pastures 


No Irrigation. No “Dry Farming.” 


Write the Secretary, Central 
Alberta Development League, 


Edmonton, Alberta, for pam- 
phiet 55, descriptive of 


Central Alberta 


CANADA’S RICHEST 
MIXED FARMING 
DISTRICT 


Land still cheap. Free Land in 
some districts. 








Vairyman, Breeders, Gattle- 
men—A Paradise for YOU 


Special reference to dairy- 

men. This territory ts a 

mint to you if you know 

your business. The dairy 

and creamery business 

here is undeveloped, al- 

most untoucded. Wonder- 

derful development possi- 

bie. Great natural stock 

Country and ideal fur cattle. Plenty of rich lands, 

Tank pasturage, lots of blue grass. Best climate in 

the world. 189 growing days in the year. Short win- 

ter. Few feeding days. Quick, ample, accessible 

Market. Good prices fer product. Lands very cheap 

considering fertility and location. Big money bere 
for the first in the field. adage tm | address 

DU AL BUREA 


705 Stahiman Bids. 


Good Quar. Section for Sale 


in North Hand County, South Dakota, one mile from 

ated stations on new line of C.& N.W. One hun- 
@red acres broke and in wheat this year and will 
yield at least 1500 bu. Good neighbors. In artesian 
velit. Price 30.00 per acre; terms to suit can be ar- 
Tanged. Address 


E.E. BETTS, Supt. Transpn. 
C.&N, C.& N.W. Ry., Chicago, Ll. 


Literature will be sent to anyone 

interested in the wonderful Sacra- 

mento Valley, the richest valley 

in the world. Unlimited oppor- 
euaitics, ‘Thou ies. Thousands of acres available at right 
Prices, The place for the man wanting 4 home in 
the huest climate on earth. Write to a public organ- 
ization that gives reliable information. 


Sacramento Walley 
OSES CALIFORNIA 
SACRAMENTO : 


Nashville, Tenn. 











IOWA WEATHER AND CROP 
BULLETIN: 

For the week ending June 30, 1912, Des 
Moines, Iowa.—The past week was very 
warm and unusually dry; the only rain- 
fall reported being a few local and gener- 
ally light showers in the southwestera 
and southeastern counties on one day. 
The high temperatures and bright sun- 
shine have been favorable for the rapid 
advancement of corn and curing clover 
hay. Corn has made very rapid growth, 
but it is still uneven in height. Some of 
it has been laid by, and all of the fields 
are clean. Some ‘PH the late planted corn 
is beginning to show the effect of dry 
weather, but if rain comes within the 
next week or ten days it will continue to 
make good progress. Early corn is in 
fine condition; the root system being suf- 
ficiently developed to reach moist soil. 
The dry weather has also been generally 
favorable for smaiu grain in checking the 
development of rust and smut, and stiff- 
ening the straw, thereby lessening the 
possibility of ‘lodging. Oats and other 
small grains have headed in all parts of 
the state, and are filling well. Rye, fall 
wheat and early oats are beginning to 
ripen in the southern counties, and with 
favorable conditions the harvest will be- 
gin during the coming week. Considerable 
clover and some timothy hay were put 
up in fine condition, and haying will be 
general in a few days. While all crops are 
still in good condition, late potatoes, late 
planted corn, pastures, garden truck and 
fruit would be benefited by rain.—Geo. 
M. Chappel, Section Director. 





THE SEASON’S RAINFALL. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfa!l at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1912. One hundred 
represents the norma! rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 


. would mean 10 per cent below. 


(Corrected to June 24, 1912.) 
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HORSWELL’S ANGUS SALE, 

The second annual sale of Aberdeen 
Angus to be held from the Oakworth 
herd of Mr. J. R. Horsweil, of Esther- 
ville, Iowa, took place June 26th, under 
most favorable weather conditions. <A 
number of breeders were in attendance 
from the different sections of Iowa and 
Minnesota. Mr. H. C. Meyer, of Minne- 
sota, was the most extensive buyer, tak- 
ing in all fourteen head. Mr. Chas. Esch- 
er was a buyer of a number of the better 
sorts. H. J. Hess, of Waterloo, and L. H. 
Lamar, of Storm Lake, Iowa, were also 
supporters of the sale and buyers of a 
few head. The cattle were driven directly 
from the pastures to the sale ring, in just 
ordinary thrifty breeding condition. They 
bore evidence of being the profitable kind, 
and could have commanded a somewhat 
higher range of values and still have been 
a profitable investment. Mr. Horswell 
is using his best efforts to promote the 
pure-breds and to raise the standard of 
excellence of.,the live stock industry in 
his section of .ne country. It was he who 
brought the first pure-bred beef bull to 
Emmet county. He realizes that he is 
selling Angus cattle for less than their 
worth, but is contenting himself to feel 
that the time is not far ahead when not 
only his, but a'l other good cattle in Em- 
met county will be appreciated for their 
full worth. Colonels Igo, Martin and 
Foshier conducted the selling. Those sell- 
ing for $100 and over are listed: 

SMALES. 
Blackbird of Cherokee 14th, Sep., ’03; 

Chas. Escher, Jr., Botna, Iowa ....$105 
Blackbird of Spencer, May, '06; e 


Cark. Garreteom, Mint. 2... 66680000 165 
Backbird Lassie 14th, Sep., ’05; Chas. 
NG Pa er i eal ee ee 120 


Back Beauty W. C., Sep., '05; H. H. 
Hanson, Estherville, Iowa ......... 160 

Erica of Mape Leaf 7th, Nov., ’05 
(and c. calf); H. C. Meyer, Blue 


7” 7? er 100 
Pride of Spencer 8th, Dec., ’06; Chas. 
RN ke a as adie deh ate 100 


Home Dale Heather May 2d, Nov., ’07 
(and c. calif); H. J. Hess, Waterloo, 
ee Ee Peri gree eae are evs ae 

SUMMARY 

2 females sold for $2,547.50; aver., $77.20 

6 bulls sold for $460.00; average, 76.66 

39 head sold for $3,007.50; average, 77.11 








Western Missouri Farms for Sale 


Write for list, C, A, RICE, Montrose, Missouri 





BLACK SOIL 


Level Farm Lands 


27.00 to $33.00 per acre, 60 miles northeast of 
ia. Adjoining Illinois on the north. Located 
in southern Wisconsin, the greatest state in the 
union for grass and dairy. Two to three tons 
per acre of timothy hay, first and second cutting, 
during the season of 1911. No stones, overflow, 
hardpan, alkali or quick sand. We have the 
soil, rainfall, climate and market which will 
make these lands worth just as much as lowa or 
Illinois. The better judge of good farm land you 
are the more you will buy aitera personal inves- 
tigation. Seeing only is believing. Make a 
small payment, have a part of your land cropped 
and let the income from it pay the balance you 
owe. Round trip railroad fare from Davenport 
and return every day in the year $9.75. 

Send for our new free booklet. 


WISCONSIN DRAINED LAND CO. 
124 W. Third, Davenport, lowa 


ill-Health Forces Sale 


Fine Wisconsin Dairy Farm Complete 
Immediate Possession to Buyer. 

510 acres, splendid soil, level, 5 miles to county 
seat, 20,000 population; R. R. station and spur track 
10 rods from house; ship to creamery daily; tele- 
phone, rural route; schoo] house and town hall on 
premises; 11 room house, furnace, water system, 
barns, sheds, machinery, fences, etc,, complete; 
creek through barnyard; large river one-half mile; 
gasoline separator; concrete silo now tn construc- 
tion; 85 acres in corn, 40 rye, 55 oats, 20 mixed crops, 
100 meadow, 200 acres pasture and timber, elm, bass- 
wood, ash, birch, oak, etc.; 70 head cattle, 7 horses, 
100 hogs. 830,000 cash, baJance 6% mortgage. See 
this bargain for yourself. Come at once. Purchas- 
er's R. R. fare refunded. For further particulars 
address FRED ARNOLD, Eau Claire, Wis. 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


Two hundred choice improved farms tn Southern 
Minnesota and the Red River Valley. Where corn ia 
king and wheat is queen. Where you will be healthy, 
wealthy and wise if you will come and buy at once 
and see our big crops. 


ZUEL-.WOOD-.GOFF CO. 
Mankato, Minn. or Lake Park, Minn. 


HAY RANCH FOR SALE 


One thousand acres near Long Pine, Neb.; 
acres choice level hay land, balance good oe les 
fenced; first-class buildings; unlimited supply soft 
well water piped from cement reservoirs to house, 
barn and tanks. $20 per acre; one-third cash, bal- 
ance payments to suit at 6%, or will take residence in 
good school town at actual value not to exceed $5000, 
@40U0 cash, balance to suit. Write direct to owner, 


F. E. WATKINS, Waurtka, Okla. 


STOCK AND GRAIN FARM 


800 ACRES IN BROOKINGS 
in the Blue Ribbon county of South Dakota, for sale 
on good terms and at a low price. Owner wishes to 
retire and move to Brookings. Write at once for 
full taformation to 

















A. E. SWIFT, BROOKINGS, 8. D. 
FOR SALE “vecern vous 


Built for a home in one of Fort Dodge’s best resi- , 


dence districts; lot 67x150. Will trade for quarter 


section good Iowa land 
H.C. DOWNING, Des Moines, lowa 


THE HOME-SEEKING FARMER 


looking for wonderfully productive Texas farms in 
healthy climate, perfect title from first hands, can 
have details for the asking. Large body for selec- 
tion. Any good farmer can make this land pay itself 
out on our low prices and easy terms. Address Spur 
Farm Lands, Spur, Dickens County, Texas. 


BARGAIN 


300 acres allincultivation. Drained by a large dredge 
ditch on its east border. This is corm, wheat and 
alfalfaand. All black land. Price $75 per acre, 
$5,000 cagn, balance easy terms. #4 mile to market. 

LEE-BUTLER-HURST LAND COMPANY, Charleston, Mississippi Co., Missour! 


New Homestead Law 


Get a 320-acre claim before the big rush. The gov- 
ernment requires only 3 years residence and allows 5 
months leave of absence every year. For further 


information address 
LEPPERT LAND CO., Eads, Colorado 


500 lowa Farms For Sale 


Send for list 


HAMILTON & DRAKE 
Dept. C, Winterset, Lowa 


FOR EXCHANGE 


700-acre unincumbered Gregory Co., 8. D., alfalfa, 
corn and stock farm for smal! unincumbered farm. 
LOCK BOX 137, Jewell, lowa. 


MINNESOTA’S PARK REGION! 7°, Dairy: 
dise. Our lands direct to you. Low prices and easy 
terms. Address Land Agent, C. R.1.& P. Ry., 160 
Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minnesota. 























ELIGHTFUL Oregon! Famous Sutherlin 

Valley orchard lands offer wonderful opportu- 

tunities. Illustrated literature. maps, prices and 
particulars free. LUSE LAND & DEV. CO., Lid., St. Paul, Minn. 


TOCK RANCH—6 acres under best irrigation 
\) system, 50 miles from mountains. B. 8. PAD- 
DOCK, Bocky Ford, Colorade. 


ALFALFA LANDS 


in northeast Mississippi. Climate ideal; health good; 
largest natural alfalfa beit south Ohio river. Free 
booklet. Write W. A. HOUSTON, Okolona, Miss. 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


is the place to go for good homes, low prices, and 
easy terms. Send for full information. Address 
The Allen County inv. Co., Iola, Kans. 

















Government Homesteads 


Easy to Get Now 
NEW LAW ENACTED 


Everybody entitled to a homestead, 
wants one of course, but until the recent 
law was passed, a homesteader was re- 
quired to live continuously on the land 
five years before he could get title. 

Now it is altogether different and irri- 
gated farms, or as much as 640 acres of 
unirrigated "farm land, can be taken up 
on a new and liberal plan. Not only can 
you prove up and get title in three years 
time, but you are permitted to leave 
your homestead five months each year, 
so you can go home or earn money with 
which to buy stock and get your home- 
stead farm going. 

This is very important and opens up a splen- 
did opportunity to men young and oid, to get 
well fixed, Write and tell me which you are in- 
terested in, irrigated or unirrigated land? And 
I will tell you all about the new law, all about 
the farm land in Nebraska and Wyoming that 
the Goverument will grant you, ail about the 
conveniences to free timber aud coal and other 
advantages near by some of tlese lands: and I 
will tell you just how to join one of the che Ap ex- 
cursion parties that the C. B. & Q. Railroad Co. 
will run twice a month to enable you to see and 
locate on a homestead to be your very own. 
Then I will send you without charge a folder 
with maps and pictures, telling all about the 
crops that can be raised on these farms of Uncle 
Sam’s that are waiting for you, aud I will help 
you in every way possible, because I am paid to 
do so by the Railroad (Co. Make up your mind 
to go on one of these excursion parties, see the 
wonderful western country and look over these 
homestead lands. It's about the last chance any- 
one will get. D. Clem Deaver, Room 322 Q Bidg., 
Omaha, Neb. 
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A first-class plece of land with good improvements 
in a first-class country at $60 an acre is safely called 
@ wonderful bargain in this day. That’s the case of 
our No. 2599 !n Southern Michigan where the corn 
grows. 480 acres, 150 miles from Chicago, 4 miles 
from good town. Level surface. Clover, corn, wheat 
and alfalfa soil. 200 acres in cultivation. 20 acres 
timber. Balance in grass and a world of good pasture. 
2 houses, 4 barns, two 160-ton silos. Complete out- 
bulidings. Lots of fine water. 10 years time en large 
part of purchase price. Write for particuiars and 
list of others. Ss. Vv. R. HAWES, 

712 Ashton Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Buy Alfalfa Land HOW! 


We own 26,000 acres of the Richest Alfalfa Land 
in the world, located in McHenry County, North 
Dakota. Cuts three crops annually. Land well 
adapted to all small grains, potatoes, corn and beans. 
Price $25.00 to #35.00 an acre. Any size tracts. Write 
for free booklets and maps. 


ALFALFA VALLEY LAND CO. 


12 First National Bank Bidg., Casselton, N. D. 
Minnesota Diversified Farmin 
RARE 


We have 150 of the best Central 
Corn Minnesota farms for sale at 
——) prices that are right and on 
Clo terms that are favorable. Ex- 
VeF | cellent soil, the best of water 
—— | and an average rainfall of 22 in. 
Alfalfa We guarantee title to every farm 
—_ 















Hogs 
sold. Write for list. Sheep 
HODGSON & RINK, FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


160 ACRES FREE 


Ten cents in silver (to cover cost of mailing) will 
bring you maps and full Information regarding choice 
free homesteads in progressive settlement near new 
railroad now building. Adjoining railroad lands sell- 
ing from $15 to $18 per acre. 


Walch Land Company 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 


IOWA LAND 


Have bargains in Iowa's best, level, deep, black, 
rich corn soil, Come, you will not be disappointed, 


CORN SOIL LAND COMPANY, Clarion, lowa 
lowa Farm For Sale 


120 acres 6 miles from good town, well improved, 
$85 per acre. Easy terms. Write for illustrated list 
showing this and 50 other improved farms, Buchanan 
and care County. la. NORTHERN IOWA 
LAND CO., Independence, iowa. 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for list of farm 
bargains and booklet of farm views 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands. 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 




















EB MAKE a «peciaity of selling improved 

southern Minnesota farm lands. Send for price 
list and maps >. EK. Brown Land Co., Offices 
Madelia and New Richland, Minnesota. 


lowa Lands For Sale ° "ors 
to $90 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, Ia. 


Minnesota and Dakota 
Farm Lands, $8 to $125 per acre 
LAMM & HOHMANN LAND COMPANY, Manketo, Minneset 


FOR SALE fare ten i 


tstered cattle. Address BOX 392, Iola, Kansas. 
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OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Shoe Manufacture.—If all the boots and 
shoes made in the United States in one 
year were placed heel to toe they would 
encircle the globe two and one- half times. 











London Meat Eaters.—Three hundred 
thousand tons of beef is the amount esti- 
mated as consumed by Londoners every 
year. 





Government Telephones.—The National 
Telephone Company, of Great Britain, 
which was capitalized at almost $80,000,- 
000 was last year taken over by the Brit- 
ish Government and is now being oper- 
ated as a government institution. 


Cost of Education.—It costs an average 
of 18 cents a school day per child to put 
the rising generation of this country 
through the elementary and high school, 
according to figures compiled by the Uni- 
ted States Bureau of Education. 

Vicious Rooster.—It is reported that 
when three-year-old Harold Trauschman, 
of Wright county, Iowa, stooped over to 
pick up an egg in the chicken yard, he 
was attacked by a big rooster which 
plunged one of his spurs into the jugular 
vein of the boy’s neck, inflicting a wound 
from which he nearly bled to death. His 
mother stanched the flow of blood and 
probably saved his life. 

Seven Hundred Acres in Sweet Corn. 
—The Monticello, Iowa, Canning Com- 
pany has the largest acreage of sweet 
corn this year that it has had any year 
since its organization, seven years ago. 
Last year it had an acreage of 550 acres, 
and this year it will have 700 acres. Man- 
ager Eastwood expects the biggest out- 
put this year that the factory has known. 

Chinch Bugs in Missouri.—The chinch 
bug is rampant in Bates, Cass and Ver- 
non counties, and is moving eastward. 
Leonard Haseman, state entomologist, 
says the chinch bug’s appearance in the 
western counties is a serious condition, 
and that every Missouri farmer should be 
on the loookout. ‘‘Prompt action at once 
in the spreading of barries while the 
chinch bug is moving from the wheat to 
the corn will stop the pest,”’ he declares. 
The bug was prevalent n several counties 
last summer, and was more than local 
in its range two years ago. 


Advertising Kansas.—The Kansas De- 
velopment Association has decided to 
boost and advertise Kansas by sending a 
*“‘booster’”’ train through the eastern states 
next fall. It is proposed to load the train 
with Kansas products and thereby dem- 
onstrate the variety of grain and forage 
crops produced in that state. Ralph H. 
Faxon, formerly of Garden City, is presi- 
dent of the Kansas Development Associa- 
tion. In the last few weeks he has or- 
ganized branch associations in forty-seven 
towns. Kansas will profit by this kind of 
advertising. 





The Afmy Mule.—The army mule has 
apparentiy won his fight for existence. 
The test of the auto truck as a substitute 


for the male on the march of the provi- 
siona regiment has been extensive 
enough to justify the following statement 
from Captain M. E. Faville: ‘“‘The auto- 
mobile demonstration has been such as to 


Warrant the conclusion that it is unwise 
and unsafe to supersede army mules and 
wagons with the troops by any other 
form of locomotion."’ Colonel R. N. Get- 
ty, in command, declared, however, the 
automobile truck will prove valuable in 
supplementing the regular modes of con- 
veyance Ex. 

Labor Leaders to Prison.—Some time 
2g0 Samuel Gompers, Frank Morrison, 
and John Mitchell, officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, were sentenced 
to prison because they were held guilty 
of contempt of court in the Buck Stove 
boycott case The case was carried to 
the supreme court, which sent it back 
for a new trial, because of some techni- 


i) 


cality The supreme court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia having held the new 
trial, have again sentenced these officers 


to prison—Mr. Gompers for one year, 
Mitchell for nine months, and Morrison 
for six months. 


More Good Litters.—I see in the items 
of ger 1eral interest in your issue of June 
lith item on good litters, and wish to 
say that I have five sows that farrowed 
fo 





ty-nine pigs about two to four weks 
lost five at farrowing time, and have 
remaining forty-four, which are dé- 
fine. I have three sows that farrowed 
el even each, two of them saving the en- 
tire litters, the other one losing four at 
farrowing time; the other two sows far- 
rowed eight each, one losing one at that 
time. I think this is fairly good for a 
fellow who has been off the farm for six- 
teen years; but I returned to the soil 
again last spring.—S. B. Ebersol. 








IMinois Criminals-—The Illinois general 
assembly at its last session created the 
bureau of criminal statistics and attached 
it to the state charities commission. Illi- 
Bvuis is the first state in the Union to take 





this advanged step. The new law con- 
templates the compilation of statistics 
which will show whether crime is actu- 
ally increasing or decreasing in this state, 
and whether the reformatory laws of re- 
cent years have been accompishing what 
their proponents claimed they woud ac- 
complish. The bureau hopes to be able 
to show more clearly how close is the re- 
lationship between crime and poverty, 
likewise what relationship exists between 
crime and mental! defectiveness. 

More Schooling.—The “continuation 
school,” which was created in Ohio by a 
law which recently went into effect, pro- 
vides that every gir! between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen who has not com- 
pleted the eighth grade, must spend “not 
more than eight hours a week nor less 
than four hours’’ at some continuation 
school at times most convenient for the 
employers and employes. It is manda- 
tory on employers to see that the act 1s 
enforced. The curriculum is of extremely 
wide range, designed so as to include 
practical instruction in the many pursuits 
in which the girls are employed regularly, 
and to give such instruction as can be put 
into immediate practice.—Ex. 


lowa Fruit.—According to the report 
compiled by Wesley Greene, state horti- 
culturist, the apple crop is going to be 
below normal. The extreme cooijness of 
the early part of June is believed to be 
the reason. Plums are plentiful, and the 
cherry crop made up in quality what it 
lacked in quantity. The small berries are 
going to come in fairly large quantities 
if the weather is seasonable. The per- 
centages on the fruit crop obtained by 
Mr. Greene are: Summer apples, 21 per 
cent; fall applies, 20; winter apples, 17; 
pears, 25; American plums, 77; domestic 
plums, 22; Japanese plums, 19; cherries, 
50; red raspberries, 51; back ras»berries, 
65; backberries, 40; grapes, 60; currants, 
70; gooseberries, 70. 

Morgan and the Panic.—For more than 
four years now the country generally has 
given J. P. Morgan, the famous New York 
banker, credit with having saved the 
country during the panic of 1907 when 
everything was topsy turvy in New York 
and when even banks in larger western 
cities were compelled to stop money pay- 
ments and issue their own script in the 
form of clearing house certificates. Now 
it appears at the hearing of the house 
committee which is investigating the so- 
called money trust that Morgan was not 
the hero we have been given to under- 
stand, but that the United States Gov- 
ernment loaned the stock exchange in 
Wall street $25,000,000 to be used in loans 
for the purpose of stopping the panic. 

Practical Commencement Exercises.— 
At the commencement exercises of Tus- 
kegee Institute (Booker Washington’s 
school for colored folks), 173 students re- 
ceived diplomas and certificates and post- 
graduate papers, 117 being in the regular 
graduating class. A young printer showed 
how to make a book, printing parts of the 
book and distributing pages among the 
audience; a girl from the laundry gave a 
demonstration in scientific laundering; a 
graduating veterinarian brought a horse 
on the stage, bandaged the animal’s leg, 
and dressed its teeth. These demonstra- 
tions, Which were accompanied by speech- 
es, were followed by an industrial exhi- 
bition which dramatized a number of the 
industries as they are worked at daily 
by the students. 


A Plant Cancer.—The scientists of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
have been studying what is commonly 
known as the crown gall, which has been 
observed on fruit trees, berry bushes, rose 
bushes, ornamental trees, etc. They re- 
port that this crown gall is a sort of a 
plant cancer, which consists of an over- 
growth of the plant tissues themselves, 
and its general appearance is very much 
like the human cancer. The growth sends 
out roots into the deeper sound tissues, 
just as do breast cancers on human be- 
ings, and while the scientists do not say 
so, they hant of a possible similarity and 
connection between these plant cancers 
and the cancers which afflict people. They 
announce that they have discovered the 
organism which causes plant cancers, and 
have been able to develop them at will. 





Moon Farming.—Dr. Klotz in a recent 
pamphlet written on the weather influ- 
ences of the moon, made a number of ob- 
servations that tend to upset the pet the- 
ories of many so-called ‘‘moon-farmers.” 
The fundamental cause of changes in the 
weather is heat; but the sun gives as 
much heat to the earth in thirty seconds 
as the moon gives in a year, or about ten 
million times as much. This shows the 
moon up in a pretty bad light. Further, 
the “change of the moon,” that we hear 
so much about is going on all the time 
and so little is the feat given at any time 
that the dark or light of the moon could 
have no effect on the weather. Dr. Klotz 
pronounces all signs pertaining to hog- 
killing, putting on shingles, planting po- 
tatoes and thousand others as utter fool- 
ishness, superstition and nonsense.—Farm- 
ers Guide. 





Montana Wool.—The record price for 
Montana wool during the present season 
was reached recently, when William Rob- 








The Rake With the One-Piece Frame 





C.B.&Q. Tedder Side Delivery Hay Rake 


Main frame one continuous piece of channel steel, the strongest and most 
rigid construction for a machine of this type. Power taken from both 
wheels. Shaft drive (no sprocket chains). Runs as smooth as a sewing 
machine. CONVERTIBLE TO A TEDDER in a few moments by simply 


reversing the crank shaft. Ask your dealer for it. 
CHAMBERS, BERING, QUINLAN COMPANY, DECATUR, ILLINOIS 














Dennis Morony, of Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


Has the Best List of 


Farms for Sale in Southern lowz 


438-acre farm located convenient to Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, and one of the best 
combination stock and grain farms in this part of the state. The improve- 
ments consist of a fine new modern house with all modern conveniences that 
has been built at a cost of $10,000.00, three large barns, all kinds of crib ony 
fine watering places, tight fences, and everything first class. This has been a 
feeder’s farm for many years and its owner has made a fortune on it. 
The pastures are the best of blue grass land, and the fields are first class corn 
ground. The price is less than value as the owner wishes to retire. Price 
only $125.0. 

I have a large list of all kinds of good productive farms for sale in this dis- 
trict of Iowa. There is no better farming country in the world than south- 
eastern Iowa. 


DENNIS MORONY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 








Just One Silo in All the World! 


Has a Base Anchor and an Inner Anchoring Hoop—the Saginaw 
Silo. The Saginaw Base Anchor is absolutely new on 1912 Saginaw 
Silos. Roots Silo to its place. No fear your Saginaw will ever blow 
down. Saginaw Inner Anchoring Hoop at top makes it impossible for staves 
say to loosen or fallin. Before you buy any Silo, be informed about these 
y greatest improvements on Silos. The Saginaw also has the All-Steel Door 
Frame, adding strength and making easiest working doors. Four big, 
modern factories make the scientific Saginaw. We have a FREE BOOK for 
=. showing the great Saginaw Silo manufacturing plants inside and out; also 
cts on feeding silage. Write today to factory nearest you for Circular 5 


FARMERS HANDY WAGON COMPANY 
Saginaw, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. Des Moines, fowa 










Licenced under 
Barder Patent 
No. 627732. 


Cairo, th 





inson, of Billings, received 21 cents per nished. Free pathological examination 
pound for his clip of about 25,000 pounds. will be made at the laboratory of the 
Robinson's sheep were ranged and win- school of medicine on any material sent 
tered in the territory north of Billings, by physicians. The chief work of the 
and as they were constantly on plenty of bureau will be to spread information in 
feed during the cold weather, their fleeces regard to the prevention of diseases. The 
were in exceptionally good condition. The course giving such information has been 
clip of Lee Simonsen, amounting to about installed in the university and _ several 
600,000 pounds, was sold at a fraction future teachers and many of the children 
under 21 cents. Throughout that part of in the elementary schools were taught 
the state, shearing is in full blast, and it these preventive methods. 


is expected it will be brought to a close 
THE 
A | B h 


about July ist. At the McDaniels shear- 
ing pens, near Edgar, a record was made 

Saves Its Cost 
in One Day 








when 7,894 sheep were shorn in ten hours 
by thirty-nine men. The weight of wool 
taken off was more than 71,000 pounds, 
and its value was approximately $13,200. 





Warm Gloves-—An inventor has de- 
signed what seems to be an entirely prac- 
tical scheme for keeping the hands warm 
while driving the automobile in the cold 
weather. He carries a wire from the 
storage battery to the steering wheel, 
and makes contact plates on either side 
of the wheel. He also has contact points 
on the thumb and middle finger of each 
glove. When the contact plates on the 
wheel are grasped by the glove, the elec- 
tric current Keeps the hands warm and 
comfortable in the coldest weather. There 
is a device for regulating the consump- 
tion of current, depending upon _ the 
weather. The amount of current used is 
less than is consumed by six-candle pow- 
er side or tail lamp. The advantage of 
this scheme is that the gloves are just 
like other gloves and the heat is applied 
only when the glove covered hand grasps 
the wheel in such a way as to bring the 
points of contact in touch with the con- 
tact plates on the wheel. 





The American Buncher is an attachment for any 
mowing machine. Saves enough seed to pay for it- 
self in a single day’s cutting. An ideal harvester for 
redtop, clover, alfalfa, timothy, short oats, wheat, 
flax and prairie grass. Its savings are good dollars 
in your pockets. Write for catalog. 


The American Buncher Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Indiana 


SILOS CONSTRUCTED 


I superintend the construction of the standard 
Kowa Silo in any size desired. Address H. Noel, 
care E. G@. Wylie, The Coliseum, Des 
Moines, Lowa. 


& BUGGY WHEELS Tm $84 








Disease Prevention.—A bureau of in- 
formation in preventive medicine for the 


free —_ of Missourians is to be estab- With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerabbess 
lished at the University of Missouri with $10.30. I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tope, 

ort aga 25; Wee: 
Dr. W. J. Calvert at its head. The bu- on tg 4 © 


GPLIT HICKORY WHEEL 00. 518 F St, Cisciansti, Okie. 


PATENTS "5 


reau will aim to disseminate information 
relative to the cause and prevention of 
diseases and to co-operate with health 
authorities and physicians in preventing 
epidemics. Free examination and aid in 
checking coirtagicus diseases will be fur- 
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- Crop Notes 


Sack alll on Crop Conditions are invited from 


c four territory. Postal card reports will 
at Ail such reports should be mailed to 
best, Des Motnes by Monday noon, at the latest, in 
oo in time for the current issue. 
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Clint County, Iowa, June 28th.—The 

shes is Warm and rain would be wel- 
pai although nothing is suffering. Corn 
jooking well and making rapid growth. 
oats beading. Rye soon ready for the 
pinde: Haying will begin next week.— 
7, H. Dann. 

Clayton County, Iowa, June 17th.— 
gmail erain good. Hay and pasture short 
crop rn making good growth, with an 
average stand in early planted fields; 
ater panting washed by rains on May 
sth. Considerable replanting in later 
planted No apples, but other small fruits 
are fairly good.—Glint R, Carrier. 

McLean County, Ill, June 29th.—Hot 
weather has started corn to growing. 


Fields clean; stand somewhat below nor- 
mai, ©ats look good. Oats have made 
<- growth and some may lodge. The 
showers have- missed some localities, so 
that rain is needed in some places.—W. 
H. Boies. 

Taylor County, Iowa, June 28th.—The 
jast few days great corn weather. Plow- 
jing corn and cutting clover keeps the 
farmers busy. Oats and wheat making 
a good growth. Wheat shows signs of 


ripening ready to cut next week. Tim- 
othy is long of head and straw.—F. M. 
Henderson. 

Bremer County, Iowa, June 25th.—Joint 


worms working on some pieces of winter 
wheat and rye. Corn very backward and 
stand a little poor. Very cool and dry. 
Qats looking very good. Hay poor. Some 
reports of pigs dying with cholera. Cat- 
tle in fair condition, and quite scarce. We 
are in need of a good rain, and then 
more rain.—E. L. Jennings. 

Waukesha Ceunty, Wis., June 28th.— 
Dry weather and cold nights retard corn 
growth. Rains of a month ago gave us a 
rank crop of alfalfa, which has just been 
put up. Rye is the best grain crop thus 
far, although the oats crop will be fair. 
Pastures are short. Potato crop seems 
to be good. The new crop of early pota- 
toes are being dug by some.—H. A. Fin- 
tei. 

Poweshiek County, Iowa, June 25.— 
Oats, wheat and barley looking good. We 
have the prospect of a big harvest. Farm- 
ers are plowing corn the third time. Soil 
is in fine condition, and fields free from 
weeds, There is about 90 per cent of a 
stand. The weather is very hot, and corn 
is making a fine growth. Hay will only 
make a half crop. Potatoes look fine.— 
A. J. Blinkinsop. 

Dodge County, Neb., June 29th.—We 
have had very warm, dry weather the 
past wek. Corn is growing very rapidly. 
Some farmers are givng it its final culti- 
vation, while others are not hurrying in 
this until corn is bigger. Wheat and oats 
of all kinds are looking well. Some fields 
of fall wheat are rusting quite badly, but 
heads seem to be (filling well. Pastures 
are getting short, and need rain.—Ernest 
H. Brown. 

La Salle County, Ill, June 27.—The 
Weather has been hot here since Mon- 
day, with the exception of a few cool 
nights. Too hot for oats, as well as too 
dry for them. Corn doing nicely. Farm- 
ers mostly figure that the crop wil! fall 
30 per cent short of last year’s crop, on 
account of poor and uneven stand. Po- 
tatoes are promising, but not enough 
planted for home consumption.—Ernest 
W. Sass. 

La Salle County, IIl., June 28th.—Drove 
over parts of La Salle, Putnam and Bu- 
Teau counties this week, and find corn 
very spotted, and averaging small. Oats 
heading out less than twelve inches high. 
Wheat very light, where there is a piece 
that did not winter kill. Hay very light; 
crop is now in blossom. Pastures short 


and brown, Needing rains badly. Even 
the large tile are about stopped running. 
—R. A. Center. 

Webster County, Mo., June 25th.—Two 
Weeks of showery weather has made a 


deciied improvement in all crops except 
corr Pastures and live stock up to the 
average. Hay has gained 25 per cent. 
Oats have also made a 25 per cent gain. 


The outlook for potatoes is good. Wheat 
Weil filled and headed large. Corn is 
Still 4 month late. Nights cool. Wheat, 
89 per cent; oats, 75; hay, 75; pastures, 


rs apples, 60; potatoes, 100.—J. C. Pres- 
on 

Montgomery County, Iowa, June 28th.— 
It is getting pretty dry; no rain since 


June 3d. Corn is coming along nicely; 
but not as big at this date as some years. 
Not much corn laid by as yet. Some rust 
in winter wheat. Spring wheat and oats 


look good. Pastures, potatoes and gar- 
dens need rain. There has been some 
hot weather of late; 98 in the shade. 
Water in wells is holding out well so far. 
Stock is generally healthy, and in good 
Condition; suffering some in this heated 
Spel’ we have just had.—N. W. Nelson. 
Tama County, Iowa, June 28th.—No 
Tain since the 20th of June. Corn grow- 
fine. Weather warm. Oats all head- 
€d, also barley. Corn being plowed the 
third time. Potatoes Icoking good at 
Hay will be a short crop. Some 


Dresent. 








cutting oats for hay.—John S. Wetzstein. 

Gregory County, S. Dak., June 28th.— 
Corn generally not a good stand. The 
early stand looking fine. Small grain will 
not be a bumper crop. It looks like the 
hay crop will be short. All kinds of live 
stock not so plentiful as in previous 
years. We can not hold our job at the 
prices of hogs and wheat to the farmers 
here.—R. Himes. 

Jerauld County, 8S. Dak., June 25.— 
Small grain good; corn just fair; some 
good stands; some poor, on account of 
poor seed and cut worms; some was re- 


panted. Not many pigs raised in the 
country. Hay will be good, and pastures 
are good. I believe cattle do better on 


this grass than on tame grass, as to stock 
cattle; but for dairy cattle not so good. 
Mostly salt grass; some alfalfa, but little 
timothy; very little clover. Lots of break- 
ing being done in this section with steam 
and gas plows. Some farmers have as 
high as 500 to 1,000 acres of wheat in; 
that is some crop for one man and two 
hired men. This is my third year here, 
but think there is no place like the old 
Hawkeye state.—J. C. Bill. 





BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 

The first half of the year closes with 
much of actual achievement in the bet- 
terment of business and of much proni- 
ise for the remainder of the year. The 
actual achievement is chiefly in the in- 
crease in industrial activity, due to the 
need of replenishing depleted stocks and 
of suppiying the pressing wants of a 
growing poulation. The promise held out 
for the remainder of the year rests most- 
ly on the strengthened confidence of man- 
ufacturers, traders and investors, and on 
the favorable prospects for the crops. As 
to the latter, conditions are propitious 
for good yields. In the southwest the 
situation is particularly satisfactory, and 
there is a very hopeful sentiment in the 
northwest. Semi-annual inventories check 
the volume of business to some extent 
at this season, and there is also a tem- 
porary closing of some mills and fac- 
tories. Aggregate transactions, however, 
continue to expand over the two preced- 
ing years, as is evidenced by bank clear- 
ings, which this week gained 10.7 per 
cent over 1911 and 9.3 per cent over 1910 
outside of New York, while in that city 
there were losses of 1.7 and of 11 per cent, 
respectively. Railroad gross earnings in 
the three weeks of June increased 4.3 per 
cent. Some letting up is noted in the 
railroad demand for steel, but this is 
largely compensated for by the consump- 
tion of plates, bars and structural mate- 
rial, so that higher prices for certain 
steel products are announced. Raw wool 
is strong. Worsted yarns have been ad- 
vanced. The export and the retail trades 
in all branches are for the season excel- 
lent. Leather is dull, but hides are more 
active. The New England shoe manu- 
facturers are in possession of sufficient 
orders to keep their mills going and are 
confident of an improving distribution as 
the year advances. Reports from nearly 
all the leading cities indicate a conserva- 
tive betterment both in volume of activ- 
ity and in business confidence. Total for- 
eign trade at the port of New York dur- 
ing the most recent week was $27,738,641, 
again $27,915,467 in 1911 and $30,507,704 
in 1910. There was a slight falling off in 
exports as compared with the two preced- 
ing years, but imports were larger than 
in 1911. 

A sharp advance in wheat was due to 
high temperatures in the northwest, al- 
though as yet no serious damage has re- 
sulted from this cause. This is the sea- 
son when sensational reports regarding 
spring wheat are to be expected, yet the 
crop is facing its critical period in excel- 
lent shape. Harvesting returns from the 
southwest are encouraging, and it is evi- 
dent that results there will prove better 
than anticipated. Western receipts of 
wheat this week were 1,499,004 bushels, 
against 2,500,478 a year ago, while exports 
from all ports of the United States, flour 
included, showed considerable firmness, 
notwithstanding better weather in the 
belt. Primary arrivals are diminishing, 
amounting to 3,455,372 bushels this week, 
against 4,025,145 last year, while Atlantic 
coast shipments were only 114,728 bush- 
els, as contrasted with 428,431 in 1911. 
There was a dull market in cotton, with 
only minor fluctuations. 

Liabilities of commercial failures for 
June to date amount to $9,995,172, of 
which $4,706,854 were in manufacturing, 
$4,522,485 in trading, and $765,833 in other 
commercial lines. Failures this week 
numbered 246 in the United States, as 
against 254 ast year, and 26 in Canada 
compared with 23 a year ago.—Dun’s 
Review. 





DECIDE ABOUT A SILO. 


Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who have 
been contemplating the putting up of a 
silo this year should decide at once, and 
select the silo they desire. There is no 
question but that many farmers who are 
not now users of the silo and of silage 
should make arrangements to put in a 
silo this year, and they will find few in- 
vestments on the farm that will yield a 
bigger interest. A number of splendid 
silos are advertised in Wailaces’ Farmer. 
Nearly all of the silo manufacturers have 
issu interesting and practical litera- 
ture with reference to silos and silage, 
and our readers should secure ali the lit- 
erature they can on the subject, and in- 
vestigate it carefully. It will pay them 
to do this at once. 





OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 

Chicago, July 1, 1912.—Increasing re- 
ceipts of vegetables, potatoes, fresh fruits, 
berries and other farm produce have 


caused a general lowering of pri¢es, and 
this has made the demand much greater. 
Meats are very dear, beef especially so, 
while an ordinary kind of alleged lamb 
chops retails in Chicago meat markets 
for 32 cents per pound, notwithstanding 
the abundance of lambs from the south 
and middle west. Fresh pork is the only 
kind of meat that can be said to retail at 
fairly low prices, and cured hog meats 
are as high as ever, although hogs are 
selling much lower than in the spring. 
The result is that thousands of families 
are running up very small meat bills and 
are spending more money for potatoes, 
vegetables, fruits and berries, while eggs 
are in extremely large demand, being 
plentiful and comparatively low in price. 
Eggs are also in large demand for plac- 
ing in cold storage warehouses, and the 
same is true of the choicest lines of 
creamery butter, which is plentiful and 
active. Great quantities of Michigan 
strawberries have been coming on the 
market, and selling at prices low enough 
to place them within the reach of most 
families, while much increased receipts 
of potatoes have shown up from Texas, 
Oklahoma and Virginia, and are. bringing 
much reduced prices, forcing such lots 
of old potatoes as arrived on the market 
down to the lowest prices seen in a long 
time. Recent sales were made of old po- 
tatoes at 60 to 75 cents per bushel, while 
new potatoes brought $1.10 to $1.30 per 
bushel for lots from Texas and Arkansas, 
and $3.25 to $3.60 per barrel for lots 
shipped from Virginia. Cheese was ad- 
vanced to 16% cents per pound for Amer- 
icas and to 15% cents for twins, while 
Daisies sold at 16 cents. Creamery but- 
ter sold at 23 to 25 cents per pound, and 
dairy butter at 22 to 24 cents, with sales 
of packing stock at 20 cents. Prime eggs 
brought 22 cents per dozen. Timothy 
seed is scarce and steady at $6 to $11 for 
cash lots, while clover seed is steady at 
$14 to $20 for country offerings. Flaxseed 
is firm at $2.16%4 to $2.20. 

Weather conditions are still in the main 
the controlling influence in the grain mar- 
kets, with wheat attracting much more 
attention than the other cereals. The 
harvesters have worked their way as far 
north as southern Kansas, with no seri- 
ous interruptions in cutting operations 
caused by rains in the southwest, while 
weather conditions over the greater part 
of the spring wheat country have been 
generally favorable. The new crop of 
winter wheat will all be wanted by mill- 
ers, and high prices are certain, ruling 
prices for July wheat being as much as 
21 cents higher than a year ago. July 
corn has sold recently as much as 20 cents 
higher than a year ago, remaining stocks 
being moderate, and July oats have sold 
8 cents above last year’s-prices. Deferred 
futures of wheat and corn are naturally 
selling at much smaller advances over 
last year than July, with oats lower than 
last year, on the strength of promise of 
a big crop. 

Cattle receipts are still much the larg- 
est on Mondays and Wednesdays, with 
no considerable showing of choice beeves 
on other market days. The Tuesday of- 
ferings are apt to be largely composed of 
cows and heifers from the dairy districts, 
with a train of Texas steers consigned 
Cirect to packers on a recent Tuesday. 
At no time is there any large supply of 
strictly prime, heavy, long-fed steers, and 
such offerings are sure to command ex- 
tremely high prices, recent sales being 
the highest chronic!ed since 1870. It is 
known beyond any doubt that such cattle 
are in the smailest supply in years, and 
even the second and third grades are also 
in extremely small supply throughout 
feeding districts. The pastures of the 
southwest are marketing fairly large 
numbers of grass-fed cattle, but the 
northwestern ranges are going to be 
later than usual in shipping cattle, own- 
ers being determined to make them as 
fat as possible, in order to obtain the 
highest prices paid for choice beeves. It 
is impossible to purchase well-bred stock- 
ers and feeders for prices that seem rea- 
sonable to stockmen generally, and the 
few choice, heavy feeders that chance to 
come on the market are apt to be sold to 
kiJers to meet the persistent demand for 
cheap beef. The consumption of beef 
throughout the country continues unusu- 
ally light because of the ruling high 
prices, and anywhere near normal re- 
ceipts of cattle are sure to result in lower 
prices. A ‘campaign to encourage cattle 
raising and feeding has been launched by 
the National Live Stock Exchange, but 
years are required to accomplish this, 
and in the meanwhile finished beef cattle 
will necessarily be scarce and high in 
price. Last week’s market presented no 
strikingly new features, the best steers 
selling a dime higher than heretofore, 
while the common and medium kinds 
were apt to move off slowly at further 
reductions. The best long-fed, heavy 
steers brought $9.25 to $9.60, and the 
commoner light-weight yearlings $5.75 to 
$6.75. The greater part of the steers 


went at $7.40 to $9.25, with a good class 
of steers bringing $8.65 and upward, and 
a medium kind $8 and upward, while fair 
killers sold for $7.15 and over. Cows and 
heifers were relatively better sellers when 
fat than steers of a corresponding grade. 





Saies ranged at $4.25 to $8.75, with three 
head fetching $9, but only a few went over 
$8.25. Cutters sold at $3.30 to $4.20, can- 
ners at $2.40 to $3.25, and bulls at $3.60 
to $7. Distillery fed steers were numer- 
ous, and brought $8 to $9.50. Stockers 
and feeders averaged still lower, and 
there was more trading, stockers selling 
at $4 to $6.20, and feeders at $5.50 to $6.75. 
Calves were fairly active at $3.25 to $8.50 
per 100 pounds, while milk cows sold fair- 
ly at $35 to $80 per head for common to 
choice grades. 

Hogs are marketed nearly every week, 
with especial freedom on Monday, with 
decidedly smaller numbers on other days, 
although the difference is less marked 
than in cattle receipts. Sellers have to 
contend against a greatly lessened out- 
side competition ever since the eastern 
shipping demand fell off weeks ago to 
comparatively small proportions, and now 
and then prices fall to a level where 
farmers are unable to obtain as high as 
$7 per 100 pounds on the farm, whereupon 
country shipments immediately fall off 
sharply. This usually brings about a 
rally in prices, but the market wholly 
lacks the strong undertone that ‘was so 
marked in the spring, when eastern pack- 
ers were such large buyers in the Chi- 
cago market, taking the big part of the 
best heavy hogs, known as ‘fancy ship- 
pers.”” For the last few weeks the re- 
ceipts have been averaging in weight 236 
pounds per head, which compares with 
234 pounds one year ago and 242 pounds 
two years ago. Stags have been arriving 
on the market*in increasing numbers, 
and more old sows are showing up, with 
promise of much greater numbers from 
now on. The appearance of hot weather 
makes the shrinkage in hogs in transit 
greater than heretofore, anf dead hogs 
in carloads are becoming much more fre- 
quent. These things make it necessary 
that country shippers should work on a 
more liberal margin when buying from 
farmers, and it becomes important that 
hogs should not be crowded in cars, and 
should be kept as cool as possible. Hog 
cholera has appeared in various localities 
in Iowa and Indiana, and this has caused 
premature marketing of pigs and young 
hogs. Late sales have been made of hogs 
at $7.10 to $7.60, the best lots averaging 
190 to 195 pounds bringing $7.55. Stags 
sold at $7.60 to $8, boars at $3.25 to $4, 
and pigs at $5.50 to $7. Hogs brought 
$5.95 to $6.50 a year ago. 

The sheep market is really a lamb 
market, for, aside from considerable num- 
bers of ewes and a moderate showing 
daily of bucks, lambs comprise most of 
the offerings. The Chicago packers have 
been receiving as many as 8,000 head of 
spring lambs in a day, consigned to them 
direct by their special buyers stationed 
in Louisville, and a big part of the Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky lambs goes to the 
northern markets. In this market they 
are a powerful factor in establishing 
prices for such lots of spring lambs as 
are offered on the open market. The 
character of the demand shows no change, 
and buyers greatiy prefer prime spring 
lambs to anything else in the live muttno 
line. Not many wethers or yearlings 
have shown u_ of late in the market ex- 
cept such as have been shipped from the 
Oregon and Washington ranges. Some 
demand exists for breeding ewes, and 
good bargains have been picked up of 
late at a cost of $3.50 to $3.80 per 100 
pounds for desirable matured ewes. Iowa 
farmers are especiaily anxious to pur- 
chase both breeders and feeders, being 
short of both. Word comes from the 
south that some Tennessee spring lambs 
have been contracted for delivery here 
the first of August at $7.25 per 100 pounds, 
but most growers have preferred to sell 
early at the temptingly high prices of- 
fered. The appearance of liberal supplies 
of Missouri spring lambs on the market 
Wednesday caused a sharp break in prices 
all along the line, common to prime 
springs going at $5 to $8.85. Fed native 
lambs sold at $4 to $7.25, while ewes 
brought $1.75 to $4.50 and bucks $2.50 to 
$3.25. Limited numbers of fed western 
wethers brought $5 to $5.35, the top being 
paid for two-year-olds from Missouri. 

Horses were marketed too freely last 
week, but there was no surplus of choice 
heavy drafters, such being quotable at 
$250 to $300 per head and upward, and 
the best extra kind pretty nearly nom- 
inal in the absence of offerings. A few 
sales of wagon horses took place around 
$175, and the lighter drafters were sal- 
able at $175 to $225, while chunks weigh- 
ing from 1,250 to 1,450 pounds were taken 
at $125 to $220, choice heavy feeders 
brought $200 to $275, and inferior horses 
were siow of sale at $85 to $100. Orders 
for choice heavy draft mares could not be 
filled, few such animals being offered. 

MARRIED HAN 


WANTED wir tvoxs 


large enough to do field work. Man must under- 
stand care of cows and have help to milk 15 or 18 
cows. Farm of 260 acres, good buildings, 11-room 
house, everything in first-class shape. One mile 
from town, good schools and good churches. A 
splendid place for the right man. WIll pay good 
wages. Address J. H., care Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


WANTED A married man to work on a 
farm and bis wife to keep 
house. A good position for both. references 
required. O. H. STILSON, Corwith, Iowa. 














OVERNMENT Farmers Wanted. 89 monthty. 
Free living quarters. Write today. OZMENT, 96F, St. Louie. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Oct. 2—Zobel Bros., Dysart, Iowa. 
PERCHERONS. 
Oct. 25—T. H. Weil, Blairstown, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Aug. 5—A. J. Podendorf and Frank Rain- 
2 z wa, 
Pini a eo and L. R. McClar- 
non, Braddyville, Iowa. 
Oct. 24—C. W. Phillips, New Sharon, Ia. 
Feb. 20—J. T. Molloy, Albion, Iowa. 
Feb. 28—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, lowa. 
CHESTER WHITES. 

Oct. 22—C. C. Evans, North English, Ia. 
SHROPSHIRE, OXFORD, HAMPSHIRE 
AND COTSWOLD SHEEP. 

Aug. 20—Wm, Cooper & Nephews, Sugar 
Grove, Ill. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements siready running must bave 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
laterthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
iseuein order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin togo to 
theelectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
canbe made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late ae Monday morning of the week of issue. 











FIELD NOTES. 


W. L. DeClow, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is 
advertising a new importation of Percher- 
on and Belgian mares, which arrived June 
4th. and with those already on hand af- 
fords buyers a good selection. See an- 
nouncement on anothere page. 


Vernier silos, made of single piece fir 
staves, with collapsible doors, and other 
good features, are advertised this week 
on page 1049, by the Vernier Silo Co., of 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. Write for other par- 
ticulars, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 

Korver Bros., of Alton, Iowa, breeders 
of big type Poland Chinas, will have a 
card in Waliaces’ Farmer a little later, 
telling about the pigs they will have to 
offer. Korver Bres. held their initial 
sale last winter, in connection with J. G. 
Bloemendaal, also of Alton. The offering 
they submitted was a very creditable one 
—and from present indications they will 
have fully as good if not better hogs to 
offer this year. Watch for particulars 
later. 

The Watson Co., makers of the Won- 
der fly killer, which is advertised in our 
paper, call attention to the fact that they 
are unable to send a single fly killer by 
mail, the government not permitting 
them to send them through the mail. 
They therefore can not fill orders for less 
than a half dozen, the cost of which is 
60 cents, or one dozen $1, by express 
prepaid. Those who desire single fly 
killers can secure them at 10 cents each 
from their dealers, and if your dealer 
does not have them, he will undoubtedly 
be glad to send them, or you can send an 
order for a half dozen or a dozen by ex- 
press, as desired. 

Many of Wallaces’ Farmer readers who 
have had deaiings with Mr. R. C. Veenker, 
of George, lowa, will be interested to 
know that he has one of the best crops 
of Duroc Jerseys that it has ever been 
his privilege to raise. He has 120 pigs, 
mostly of March farrow, that are large 
and growthy. The herd boar, and the 
sire of a large part of the pigs, is A 
Wonder 123873, a son of Crimson Dale, 
and out of Sadie’s Lady, a line-bred Tol- 
stoy sow, and the most valuable brood 
f0W ever owned by Mr. Veenker. A Won- 
der is a show boar of large scale, one of 
the very best hogs in the northwest. It 
is possible that this boar will be out at 
some of the fairs this fall. Those in need 
of boars will do well to remember that 
Mr. Veenker will be in a good position 
a little later to supply their wants. 

Breeders of Duroc Jerseys may be in- 
terested to learn of Mr. E. C. Faringer, of 
Ireton, Iowa Mr. Faringer is a very ex- 
tensive farmer and stock raiser, and has 
at the present time two hundred and 
eighty pure-bred Duroc Jersey spring 
pigs, an enormous number for this year. 
The facilties of the farm are such that 
a large number can be properly cared for. 
However, only the very best of these will 
be offered for breeding purposes. His 
herd is particularly noticeable for indi- 
vidual size, strong backs, bone and feet, 
and with heads and ears of pleasing 
character. The farming operations are 
carried on by the use of ton Percheron 
mares that are raising foals at the same 
time. Mr. Faringer is a soil builder and 
an all-around, up-to-date farmer and 
stockman—a very pleasing man to meet. 
A little later Mr. Faringer’s card will 
appear in Wallaces’ Farmer, when he 
wil offer Duroc Jersey boars. Further 
particulars will be given at that time. 

POLAND CHINA BOARS. 

Mr. Henry Den Hartog, of Orange City, 
Iowa, has a few highly bred, big type fall 
boars that should be in demand by those 
wishing to secure a good boar early in 
the season. They are all sired by the 
Mouw bred boars, Big Jumbo and Smooth 
Big Bone. Two of the Big Jumbo boars 
are out of the big show sow, Lady Tecum- 
seh 2d, that weighed 625 pounds at 22 
months. These are boars that will not 
stay with Mr. Den Hartog long when 
once their quality and size are under- 
stood. By writing Mr. Den Hartog, full 
information can be had. See advertise- 
ment in this issue. 


JONES’ BIG POLANDS. 


Mr. A. D. Jones, of Dunlap, Iowa, is 
advertising in this issue thirty head of 
fall and winter boars that are in keeping 
with the wants of those partial to big 
type breeding. Mr. Jones is a very suc- 
cessful hog man, and has a good lot of 
boars to offer at this time, as was ob- 
served recently by a Wallaces’ Farmer 
representative. Miller’s Tecumseh, a 
mammoth hog of easy feeding qualities, 
is the main herd boar. This is the hog 
that perhaps left more good hogs in the 











herds of John Miller and Doctor Pritch- 
ard than any boar they ever used. Min- 
nie Fair, Mollie Fair, Osborne Price, 
Dandy U. S., and Long Belle are the 
most valued sows in the herd, and they 
are the dams of many of the boars be- 
ing offered. Look up Mr. Jones’ card, 
and write him if in the market for a 
boar. When writing Mr. Jones, kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


AUCTIONEER C, C. EVANS. 


Auctioneer C. C, Evans, North English, 
Iowa, has a new announcement in this 
issue, calling attention to his auction 
business, and also to his good herd of 
Chester White swine, which is one of the 
best herds in the state. As an auctioneer 
Mr. Evans has been giving good satisfac- 
tion, and has already established a good 
reputation both as an auctioneer and as a 
breeder of Chester Whites. Being a 
Chester White expert, and also having 
much successful experience as a farm 
auctioneer, he makes a specialty of farm 
and Chester White sales, and he holds 
the record for-being the auctioneer sell- 
ing the highest priced Chester Whites sold 
at public auction. He now has a nice list 
of Chester White sales booked for fall 
and winter, and will hold an important 
sale himself, October 22d, when he will 
sell a splendid offering of some twenty- 
five fall sows, a few tried sows, and the 
rest spring pigs of both sexes, picked 
from this year’s crop. Mr. Evans has a 
profitable type of Chester Whites—a good 
framed, smooth type, and backed up with 
prize winning blood. He expects to be 
at the fair with a number sired by his 
show boar, Combination 2d, who is one 
of the best boars of the breed. Other 
particulars as to the sale offering will be 
given later. Keep the sale in mind if in- 
terested in buying high-class breeding 
stock, and also remember Mr. Evans 
when in need of an auctioneer. See an- 
nouncement elsewhere in this issue, and 
kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. 

FEATURES OF GOODYEAR AUTOMO- 
BILE TIRES, 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., of 
Akron, Ohio, whose Goodyear automobile 
tires are extensively used throughout the 
country, tell of the features that have 
made their tires satisfactory, in a spe- 
cial advertisemnt on page 1048, and they 
call particular attention to their 1912 tire 
book, which they will be glad to send to 
any one on postal card or letter request. 
This book tells about the care of automo- 
bile tires, and gives full information with 
regard to Goodyear tires. It will be an 
interesting book to any man who owns 
an automobile. The Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. have been making automo- 
bile tires for thirteen years, over one 
and a quarter millions of Goodyear tires 
having gone into use in that period. There 
are 200,000 users of Goodyear tires. The 
splendid increase in their business from 
year to year goes to show the satisfac- 
tion which Goodyear tires have given. 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. not 
only make tires, but tire accessories, 
which include inner liners, repair outfits, 
one of the features of which is the Quick 
Repair Puncture Patch, by means of 
which it is a very simple matter to fix 
a puncture on the road, as the patch is 
already prepared, and all you need to do 
is to moisten it with gasoline, and put it 
on, the running of the tire vulcanizing 
the puncture. The Tire Book tells all 
about these things, and the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. would like to have 
a good many requests therefor from 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 


FROZEN DAINTIES., 


Under this title, the White Mountain 
Freezer Co., Nashua, N. H., have issued 
a handsomely printed and very complete 
book of recipes of various dainties that 
can be made with the ice cream freezer. 
It tells how to make all kinds of ice 
creams, water ices, ice bouillons, ices with 
gelatine, sherbets, frozen puddings, etc., 
in fact there is nothing in the line of 
frozen dainties that this book does not 
tell how to make, and it will be highly 
prized by the housekeeper. A postal card 
request mentioning this notice or the ad- 
vertisement of the White Mountain 
Freezer Co., in Wallaces’ Farmer, which 
will be found on the Hearts and Homes 
page this week, will bring this booklet. 
We know that every housekeeper who 
secures a copy thereof will highly appre- 
ciate it, as it gives in one book reliable 
and desirable recipes for all kinds of frozen 
dainties, and those who have never in- 
vestigated the many desserts which can 
be made with an ice cream freezer will 
be astonished at the number. The White 
Mountain Freezer Co. will also be giad 
to send you their catalogue telling all 
about their famous freezers. Every one 
of the things mentioned in their booklet, 
Frozen Dainties, can be made with the 
White Mountain freezer, which is recog- 
nized as one of the simplest and best 
freezers manufactured. Address all re- 
quests for the booklet to the White Moun- 
tain Freezer Co., Nashua, N. H. 


BUY AN ELEVATOR AND DUMP, 

The farmer who wants to save lots of 
time, and lots of hard work at the busy 
season, will find an elevator and dump a 
profitable and _ satisfactory investment. 
Not only will the elevator save hard work 
and time, but it likewise enables the farm 
owner to put more corn in the crib, as 
he can fill the crib clear up to the roof. 
One of the first outfits on the market was 
the Little Giant portable elevator, made 
by the Portable Elevator Mfg. Co., 138 
McClun St., Bloomington, IIl., which is 
described in their advertisement on page 
1044. Their claims in brief for the Little 
Giant are given in this advertisement. 
The Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. will not 
oniy be glad to tell you about their ele- 
vators and dumps, but they will be glad 
to give you corn crib plans, and valuable 
suggestions with reference to building 
the corn crib on which the dump is de- 
signed to be used. Their book of plans 
can be had for the asking, as well as 
their catalogue. illustrating and describ- 
ing their line of portable elevators in de- 
tail. We suggest to our readers interest- 
ed that they be sure to look up this ad- 
vertisement, and write the Portable Ele- 





vator Mfg. Co. at the above address for 
the book of plans, asking any questions 
they may desire to have answered with 
reference to the use of the elevator and 
its value on the farm. 


THE HACKNEY AUTO PLOW. 


The illustration in the advertisement 
of the Hackney Mfg. Co., 573 Prior Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn., on page 1044, will give 
our readers an excellent idea of their 
three-gang auto plow. It is different 
from any other traction plowing outfit on 
the market, and the Hackney Mfg. Co. 
want every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
who is interested in doing the greatest 
amount of work possible with the least 
number of men and horses, to send for 
the catalogue, which illustrates this plow 
and tells all about it. They point out 
that it is strictly a one man machine, 
and that it can be used for plowing, hay- 
ing, harvesting, as a stationary engine 
for power purposes, and as a tractor for 
hauling loads, etc. Their catalogue gives 
full particulars. Note their advertisement 
and drop them a postal card or letter re- 
quest therefor. They will be glad to an- 
swer any questions you may desire to 
ask. 

CHEAPER THRESHING POWER. 

Under the above heading, the Hart- 
Parr Co., of 220 Lawler St., Charles City, 
Iowa, pioneer makers of gasoline and 
kerosene traction engines, point out that 
the cheapest and most reliable power that 
you can secure for threshing, and for 
other kinds of farm work, is gasoline and 
oil tractors, and in particular the Hart- 
Parr oil tractor. They claim that no oth- 
er power plant gives such sure, steady 
power in the belt, and that their ouffit 
will drive your separator with a steady 
hum hour after hour, and enable it to 
deliver the biggest output of clean grain. 
They have issued some very interesting 
and practical information with regard to 
tractors and their various uses, and they 
want Wallaces’ Farmer readers to secure 
it. Either a postal card or letter request 
to the Hart-Parr Co., 220 Lawler St., 
Charles City, Iowa, will bring it by re- 
turn mail. Hart-Parr tractors are made 
in different sizes, a size especially adapt- 
ed to the farms in the corn belt of from 
160 acres up having been put on the mar- 
ket. They will be glad to give you any 
information with regard to plowing, har- 
vesting, threshing, filling the silo, etc, 
by traction power that you may desire. 
A postal card or letter request will bring 
the catalogue and information. 


SATISFACTORY HOG WATERERS. 

A booklet on clean water for your hogs 
and other live stock has been issued by 
the Loetscher-Ryan Mfg. Co., of 102 S. 
Main St., Dubuque, Iowa, manufacturers 
of the Star Automatic waterers. They 
claim for the Star waterer that it is the 
most simple in construction, the easiest 
to attach, and the only waterer in which 
the flow of water can be adjusted with- 
out emptying the barrel. They point out 
that there are no parts about their wa- 
terer to get out of order or clog, that 
the bowls are always full, that it is im- 
possible for them to run over, and, fur- 
ther, that they cost no more than any 
waterer that is recognized as desirable. 
Their catalogue gives practical and in- 
teresting information with regard to their 
waterers, and they will be glad to send 
a copy thereof to any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer on request. 


STACK COVERS. 

Satisfactory stack covers can be se- 
cured of the Des Moines Tent and Awn- 
ing Co., 928 Walnut St., Des Moines, Ia. 
They will be glad to send you samples of 
the materials they use, and quote you 
prices on any sized stack covers desired. 
They make the covers to order, although 
they generally have the standard sizes al- 
ready in stock, and can ship on short no- 
tice. If they do not have the sized cover 
you desire, they will make one and send 
it to you with but little delay. It is a 
good idea to have your stack covers on 
hand early, and we urge our readers who 
have not already purchased a stack coper 
to investigate the matter at once, and 
write the Des Moines Tent and Awning 
Co. for particulars about the cover they 
desire. All inquiries should be addressed 
to the Des Moines Tent and Awning Co., 
928 Walnut St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE AMERICAN CLOVER BUNCHER. 

This simple little device can be at- 
tached to any mowing machine, and it 
makes it a very simple matter to save 
clover, alfalfa, timothy, etc., for seed. 
It leaves the hay cut in bunches out of 
the way of the horse on the next round, 
and readers of Wallaces’ Farmer having 
any kind of a grass crop they wish to 
cut for seed, should be sure to drop the 
American Buncher Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., a postal card request for their cat- 
alogue, mentioning the paper. The cut in 
their advertisement this week will give 
an excellent idea of their device. Look 
it up, 

WHY SILAGE PAYS. 

A practical and interesting book on sil- 
age has been issued by the Jos. Dick Mfg. 
Co., of 1442 W. Tuscarawas St., Canton, 
Ohio, under the above title. This com- 
pany are makers of the Blizzard guaran- 
teed ensilage cutter, catalogue of which 
they will be glad to send. These cutters 
have been on the market for a good many 
years, and the Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. will be 
glad to give you their record of service. 
They give in brief their claims for the 
Bizzard cutters, and their advertisement 
on page 1048 calls attentions to the book 
above mentioned. They will take pleasure 
in sending this booklet to Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers. 


FARMS IN SOUTHERN IOWA. 


Dennis Morony, of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
formerly of the firm of Morony & Hurley, 
of Mt. Pleasant, advertises a splendid list 
of farms for sale in southern Iowa. He 
calls particular attention to a 438-acre 
farm, located conveniently to Mt. Pleas- 
ant, which he considers one of the best 
stock and grain farms in that part of the 
state. The improvements consist of a 
fine, new, modern house with all modern 
conveniences, and it has been built at a 
cost of $10,000; three large barns, all 








——_—_____ 
kinds of crib room, fine watering 

tight fences, and everything first 3ces 
The pastures are of the very best — 
grass land, and the fields are first. mus 
corn ground. The owner of the fi 
wishes to retire, and offers it ata . 
which is generally considered a bare 
Mr. Morony extends Wallaces’ yeain. 
readers in search of a good farm atmer 
gent invitation to write him, or b ri 
still, to come to Mt. Pleasant and Pesce 
with him to look over the many gout 
farms which he has to offer. No wanuer 
what you want in the way of a farm ter 
believes he can suit you, as he has far ne 
of all sizes for sale. The mention of Wal 
laces’ Farmer when writing him will ‘be 


appreciated. Note the advertise 
this issue. ee ae 
NATIONAL IMPLEMENT AND ve. 


HICLE SHOW, SEPTEMBE 
TO OCTOBER STH. ee 

The management of the Nationa] Im 
plement and Vehicle Show, Peoria, [| 
announce the date for this year as Sep. 
tember 27th to October 5th, the show i 
ing held at Peoria, which has been made 
permanent headquarters for this show. 
Last year’s exhibition was a splendid suc. 
cess, bringing large crowds to Peoria 
and they all seemed very much pleased 
with the exhibit and the amusements pro- 
vided. The association has recentiy pur- 
chased 136 acres of ground on which they 
are now erecting their buildings for thig 
year. They extend the farming interests 
of Iowa and Illinois and adjoining states 
a cordial invitation to attend their show 
this year. They believe that it will pay 
them to travel miles to see it, and they 
will be glad to give any information that 
may be desired with regard to the show 
Further announcemehts concerning the 
show will be made later on. In the mean- 
time, make a memorandum of the date 
and watch for further particulars, 


BUY A KODAK. 


The investment of a few dollars in an 
Eastman kodak will give lots of pleasure 
in the farm home. It will enable the 
children (as even small children can take 
good pictures with an Eastman kodak) 
to get pictures of the farm, stock on-the 
farm, etc. If you want to develop the 
pictures yourself, you can do it with very 
little inconvenience by using the Velox 
paper, as it is not necessary now to use 
a dark room for developing pictures. The 
Eastman kodaks are made by the East- 
man Kodak Co., 393 State St., Rochester, 
N. Y. They have issued some very in- 
teresting literature telling about their ko- 
daks, and also with regard to the ease 
with which pictures can be developed 
without the aid of the dark room, and 
they will be glad to send their catalogue 
of Kodaks and their special literature to 
any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who is 
enough interested to mention the paper 
when writing them. Note their adver- 
tisement. 


CONCRETE WATERING TROUGHS. 


The style of concrete watering trough 
which also includes a concrete approach, 
such as they recommend, is reproduced 
in the advertisement of the Lehigh Port- 
and Cement Co., of 398-B, People’s Gas 
Bdg., Chicago, Ill., on page 1042. The 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. will be glad 
to correspond with Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers interested in putting up a con- 
crete watering trough,:and they will also 
be glad to send them the two practical 
cement books which they have issued on 
request. They would appreciate it if our 
readers would mention the paper when 
writing them. 


SHETLAND PONY CONTEST. 
The Farmer’s Wife, of 319 Webb Bldg, 
St. Paul, Minn., a paper published for 
the home, announces a Shetland pony 
contest, on our back page this week. 
They reproduce in the advertisement a 
picture of the pony which the lucky con- 
testant will get this time, and also they 
reproduce nine of the ponies and the 
pony winners in previous contests. Their 
advertisement gives full particulars con- 
cerning the contest, and provides a cou- 

pon for those who desire to enter. 








SHEEP. 


Grand View Shropshires 


25 Rams and 15 Ewes For Sale 


sired by the best of imported Buttar and Kellock 
rams and out of imported and homebred ewes with 
size and quality. Prices reasonable. Correspond- 
ence-solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


C. J. WILKINSON, R. 2, Colfax, fa. 


OXFORD DOWNS 


Cedarside offers some excellent yearling rams 
from imported sire and dams. One pair of twins are 
especially large and fine. My flock has averaged 124 
pounds of wool each for five years. These rams will 
sell for $25.00 each. The first one ordering I wi! sell 


for $20.00. See who fs first. 
Waverly, lowa 








C, A. NELSON, 
Shropshire Ewes 


We offer imported yearlings bred to champion ram. 
These are second to none in breeding and individual 
ity. Come and see these ewes. Prices will suit you. 
HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., Iowa. 


CHESTER WHITES. 


Chester White Boars 


A SPECIALTY 


Twenty head of late spring farrow to offer at ré- 
duced prices; sired by the Sioux City Interstate Fair 
prize-winning boar, Silver g 19209. 


C. W. MAYNARD, Elk Point, S. D. 


0 I C. Feb., March, April, May farrow. Boars, 
e fe We gilts, bred sows. Young herds a specialty. 
Large kind. Pedigrees free. FRED RUEBUSH, Sciete, Iilinel. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





(19) 1055 








DUROC JERSEYS. 











Largest importers in the United States 


STALLIONS 


yead of big ton 


4 mport more than any other two firms. 


’ 


for catalog alone. 


business done on Sunday. 
A. B. HOLBERT, Proprieter 
Delaware County, 





‘| [Greeley Horselmporting Go. 


Percheron, Belgian and Shire 


,ead of steel grey a 4 dapple grey Percherons. 
bl 

are the pioneer importers of Belgians, and to- 

-<nires—New importation’ of best Shires ever 
brocght to America—so judged by English judges. 

1 25c in stamps for largest illustrated catalog of 

Dp pred stallions in the world, and large colored 

wraph showing 200 horses, suitable for framing, 


ich and Hackney stallions for rent on shares. 


Greeley, lowa 





























Another Importation of Percheron and Belgian Mares 


These are mostly coming three-year-olds, a few coming fours, and one coming five-year-old. 
| believe I can show you better Belgian and Percheron mares than any other importer. Prices 


are very low. 


I also have another importation which will arrive next week. While I have 


lot of especially fine mares, I also have some especially fine stallions and jacks ready for 


mmediate service, 


W. L. DeCLOW, 


Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, 


CEDAR, RAPIDS, IOWA 





German Goach Stallions 


and Mares 


offer two stallions foaled in 1906, imported in 

199. These have proved themselves splendid breed- 

ers. We also offer home bred stallions two and three 

years old. Imported and home bred mares for sale. 

Come to the farm and see these horses. They will 
lease you. 

MELD BROS., Hinton, Piymouth Co., Ia. 








PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Breeds and Imports 
Percherons, Shires and Belgians 
Say, brother horseman, if you want to buy a stallion 
go to Hudson, Lowa, and see Crownover’s 
new importation of big, flashy draft ton type that are 
sound and right in every way, and a square deal is 
guaranteed. No hot air, but high class horses at right 
prices. — 10c in stamps for large picture of the 


horse parad 
wim. CROWNOVER, Hudson, lowa 





Lefebure’s Belgian Emporium 


49 stallions and mares arrived from Belgium April 
féth. These, with those on our three farms, makes 
am unusually large namber of the right kind from 
which prospective buyers can make selections. 

Fairfax is 8 mi. W. of Cedar Rapids on C. & N.-W.; 
aise ou Marton and Ottumwa division of C. M. & St. 
Paal. Cedar Rapids and — City Interurban passes 
$m from farm. Cars each hour from either town. 
Telephone for team to meet you. 

BENKY LEFEBURE, Fairfax, lowa 


8.0. MILLER, LUCAS, 10WA 


CLYDESDALES 


Iaow have the best lot of young staiiton 
farm | ever offered for sale—cheaptoo. Call or ae 


Shires For Sale 


Three teams of extra good young Shire mares in 
feal. Also some fillies and stud colts, including one 
Dan Patch filly of exceptional size and quality. 
D.D. JOHNSON & SONS, Curlew, lowa. 











DRAFT STALLIONS 


The Iowa State College is offering for sale one 
three-year-old Clydesdale stallion, one yearling Cly- 
desdale stallion and one yearling Belgian stallion. 
Also a few young Short-horn and Angus boils, and 
boars and gilts of the leading breeds. Address 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 
Eowa State College Ames, lowa 


ONE IMPORTED 


Clydesdale Stallion 


**Royal Champion,” dark dapple bay, six years old, 
a big fellow, clean legged and priced worth the 
money. Would exchange for ordinary work mares 
or fillies. 


FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, towa 


Please mention this paper when writing 








10 good gilts and tried sows, four are by Cerre Gordo Chief 118299 by Won- 
DUROC JERSEYS der’s Model 91699, two by Gold Col. 98857 by Col.’s Prince 80911, one by 
Model Advancer 71031, one by Hampton King 102077. All goed ones and 
bred to such boars as Prince The Col., Model Advancer, Chief Select, etc. One fall yearling bred to C.’s 


Model Improver. Are bred for April 
and May farrow. Also a few boars. 


A.L. MOSSMAN & SON, Mason City, lowa 





JERSEYS. 


Armagh Jersey Farm 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


has for sale 


Registered Jerseys of 
Both Sex 


from calves afew weeks old to mature cows and bulls. 
Herd headed by the great butter bred bull, Brown 
Lassie’s Maxim, a grand son of the world’s fair butter 
test cow, Brown Lassie, and Eminent’s Combination, 
that carries some of the best blood of the Island. 
Write what you want. Can furnish one or a car load. 
Address as above, or come and see them. 


Jersey Cow and Heifer 
Bargains. 


Yearling heifers bred; cows and two-year-olds in 
milk. Herd headed by ST. MENG, son of the first 
prize Uncle Peters King, and grandson of the re- 
nouned bull King of St. Lambert, recognized as the 
greatest American bred sire of high testing cows in 
butter fat. Spectal prices to those wishing to found 


new herds. 
0. D. HART, LE MARS, |OWA 


HOLSTEINS. 

















Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The most res e dairy breed, creat- 
@st in size, milk, butter fat, and in vitality. 
ted 


Send for FREE Mustra: 
————— Asso., F. 'L. Houghton, Sec’y 


148, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Beaver Valley Farm Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
1st prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great ndsire 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Joh and his great 

—— the sire of ay a 4th. Brother to 
erotne Tet, above 29 Ibs. tn 7 day 

Only a few bull calves left—choloe—our own breed- 


Beaver Valley Farm, Cedar Falls, lowa 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


bull calves—several from dams with official rec- 
ords from to 27 pounds in seven days: sires’ dams 
equally good. Prices low for quality. Write 

McKAY BROS., Buckingham, Iowa 


GUERNSEYWS. 





























Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and Heifers 


also a few cows, at farmers’ prices. Good quality. 


If you want a good animal at a small 


price, considering qualtty, take advantage of this offer at once. 


¢.6. HELMING, 


Waukon, towa 





BULLS 


12 ANGUS BULLS 12 


Good Breeding Individual Merit 
Priced to Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Hl. 


“The Dells” Stock Farm 


Offers 20 Augus Bulls 


Ready for service of the best families at prices 
that should move them. If you want a choice Angus 
bull write at «mce or come and see. 

Railroad station, Mackinaw Delis, on farm. 


$.£. LANTZ, Congerville, Illinois 








20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno > 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of reliable 
Dlood lines, write me for full description and prices. 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, lowa 


suit the man with the aries her 
headed by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are 
offering cows and heifers bred tobim. We invite in- 
spection. R. WILKINSON & SON, Mitchellville, Ia. 


10 ANGUS BULLS TO OFFER 


from 12 t© 18 months old. The regular “Doddie” 
kind; smooth, low down and thick. Mostly sired by 
the great ton herd bull, Ha. Popular families. 

Address W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 


When writing to advertisers _— 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





boy are offering a superior 
gg ge of best breed- 














POLAND-CHINAS. 


~~ 








Breeding Strictly Big Type 





Thi big, stretchy fall d ter boars 
JONES)’ Bi POLAmp-commas 22 %2,0s.270 ons ate 
Choice 172661. 


Orange Price 179861 and Long 


Address A. D. JONES, Dunlap, lowa 











Good Luck Herd 
Poland-Ghinas 


Kee fall yearling boars sired by Fishers’ Chief 
Price 173025. Herd header prospects. One spring 
yearii ng sired by Fishers’ iiteenston 154079; also a 
few spring yearling gilts bred to Giant Wonder for 
first of September farrow. The large prolific kind, 
with quality. Satisfaction =e 


L. 
Route Ne. 1, Edgeweed, iowa 


Poland-China Bred Giits 


to « — Bah eat fall gitts and — en 
are tried breeders. They are natural h carriersof 
the meginm type and as wbeaty os no coane big 
type. Good hogs at moderate prices. A. 3. GROWER, 
Morningside, Siewx City, lowa. ‘Farm 4 blocks from streetycar tine. 











25 GROWTHY Poland-Chizna 


Bred for Merch and 

boar. Prices $2 to 8m. — good 
$2) cach. Have phemwed customers ape oat 
Two _ sortheest of city. P.5.&8. 
+, B, 4 Davenport, Towa. 


2% years. 
BARR, Box W, F 





POLAND-.GHINAS 


Three good fall boars for sale. The kind with good 
feet and bone and very smooth. Ready for immedi- 
ate service. 

w. E BALMAT 


MASTSDON POLAND-CHINA BOARS 
These are stred by my herd boars, B. Wonder and 


astodon Leader, two of the best breeding boars 
living. Can —— your wants forsize and quality. 


Mason City, lowa 








Fall and spring farrow. If interested, me or 
callat farm. JAS. G. LONG, Harlan, 

FALL SPRING 
BOARS BOARS 


Herd ‘heading material in August boars stred by 
Mouw’s noted big Jumbo and out of Lady Tecumseh 
2d. my great show sow that weighed 625 lbs. at 22 
months, Other fall boars by Smooth Big Bone 
Henry Den Martezg, 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing to advertisers. 





Orange City, lowa 





T IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernsey 


bulls I now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W.W. MARSH, WATERLOO, (OWA 








BED POLL. 


RED POLLED CATTLE FOR SALE 


Choice bulls, also cows and heifers, from 
the herd that won ist, 3d and 4th prizes in 
official 12 months butter contest last year 

by the R. P.C.C. Address 

8. A. CONVERSE, 


Red Polled Bulls 


A mumber of classy young bulls for sale, sired by the 
frees and State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy 


Staff 16 
mYRON SCHENCK, Algona, lowa 


Red Polled Bulls 


Eight to offer, 6 of serviceable ages; 4 are particu- 
larly qualffied for show purposes or for heading pure 
bred herds. 

B. A. SAMUELSON 
Farm between Kiron and Odebolt. 


For Satie at Bargain 


smafi herd of 


HEREFORDS 


headed by Brigadier 10th, streng in Anxiety blood. 





Oresco, iowa 








Miron, lowa 








Square DeafHerd 
DUROCS 


If you want a choice gilt bred or open, a tried sow 
or a good male at reasonable prices, make your wants 


known to 
B.D. RUNYON 
Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Il. 





UGH’S DUROCS—Leading strains of the 

most prolific, bred from mature sows. Boars 

ready for service at reasonable prices. R.W. PUGH, 
Williamsburg, lowa. 





SHORT-HORNS. 


Scotch Bulls of Size and Quality 


August and September yearlings weighing over 
1500 pounds, and December yearlings 1300 pounds. 
Cruickshank Lavenders, Broadhooks and Kosemarys 
(by Breadalbane). Nothing better in blood lines. 
Choice indi viduals. Come to see these bulls if you 
want a herd bull. They are genuine good ones. We 
are sure you will want them. If impossible to come, 
write. We guarantee them to be as represented. 
Don’t delay. Address 


W. M. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORN 
BULLS 


Four extra good Scotch bulls, red, from 12 to 2 
months old. Two are out of imported cows, one out 
of a daughter of the imported cow and all are sired 
by the 2400-Ib. Scotch bull, Reystome. Priced to 


sell. Address 
HARVEY HARRISON, Washta, lowa 


Scotch Herd Bull for Sale 


STERLING KNIGHT 318671 
Weight 2000 pounds; calved July 14, 1907; stre, Rea 
Knight 174212; dam. Princess of Lake City by Fitz 
Eustice 126912, dam Imp. Dalmeny Princess $th by 
by Scottish Sailor 150776, Also some Poland-China 
fall boars suitable to head berds. Call or write for 
fall description. 
RUEBEL BEROS., 
Farm one wile east of town. 


KILDEE’S SHORT-HORNS 


RED LIGHT 829810 and KING GLOSTER 
8361196 at head of herd. Young bulls 
and hetfers forsale. Address 
J. A. MILDER, Osage, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old, balf of them 
pure Scotch. Also two sable and white Scotch Collie 
male pam old enough to a 8 

F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 
Farm Between Rockford and Rudd, 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Three-year-old red ‘Scotch herd bull fer sale, an ex- 
cellent breeder; also his 3-yearling sons, red, ready 
for imme@iate service, the tops of our 1911 bull crep. 











Marathon, lowa 











ant are all well built bulls and have size. 


A. HYLDER, Mitehell County, ST. ANSGAR, OWA 
AUCTIONEERS. 


J. L. MelLRATH 


GRINNELL EA. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
Makes a specialty of pure bred 
sales of horses, cattle and hogs. | 

My customers ny-4 a ' 
Ask them. Write I 

Also breeder of registered Bel- 
gian horses. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING! 


AT WORLD’S GREATEST SCHOOL 
Summer Term July 29, 1912 


Catalogue free if you write today—iater thirty 
cents in stamps. 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
2894 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Mlinois 


C. C. Evans, Auctioneer 


an@ breeder of high class 


CHESTER WHITE SWIRE 


Sales of this breed aspecialty; also farm sales con- 
ducted tn a most satisfactory manner. Ten years 
successful experience. Write for other particulars 
and . Address 


c. C. EVANS, 





























North English, Iowa 





LEARN TOBE AN 








Oliver S. Johnson 


TIPTON, 10WA , 


farm and Live Steck Auctioneer 


Bold 105 sales from Sept. Ist to March tst—#575.000.00. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 








iim rn. AUCTIONEER 
E.0.NERVIG, Slater, iowa)  PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 
BES ERSHIRES. 





Helland Farm Berkshires 


Woung boars and gilts of prize-winning stoc 
bred, of the family. They wii 








E. S. JOHNSTON 
lave Stock Auctioneer 


I comduct 100sales per year. MT. VERNON, 1A. 


Please mention this paper when writing: 
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“C-H-U-M” 


This Pony 


is his name, and we are going to send him 


and his complete outfit as it looks in the picture below free to you or so 





me other boy or girl. 


Pony, Buggy, Harness, Saddle, Bridle, all sent free, to your door, all charges paid. Send us your name today if you want “Chum” 











CRE nee 





























a-running when you call or whistle. He's never too tired 
for a canter in the saddle or to be harnessed up to his 
nobby pony wagon which we also send free, and he will 
carry you and all your boy and girl friends just 
about as fast as you would want to go. 
If you have been to circuses you have 
seen some ponies who look something like 
“Chum,” but no matter how many cir- 
cuses you may have seen, you never saw 
a prettier pony than “‘Chum,” nor one 
that you can teach to do more clever 
tricks. And say! this buggy and harness 
are about the nicest you ever saw. We 
have bought so many we know just the 
kind to get,—strong, comfortable, easy 
running, and as pretty as can be. 


, we 5 


a \ | 
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If you send us your name and address right away we will at once send you 1,000 votes free toward winning 
“Chum."" See what a fine start these free votes will give you, and if you follow our directions and do as 
these 58 other boys and girls did, you will have just as good a chance to get ‘“‘Chum”’ as they had 
to get their ponies, and none of our Lucky Pony Winners nor their brothers or sisters 
can get “Chum.” but you have a chance to get him if-yousend us your name 
and address today. Boys and girls who write us quickest are generally 

the luckiest in winning our ponies, Cut out the coupon good 
for 1,000 free votes, write your name and address on it, 
paste it on a postal card or put in an envelope 
and mail it to us today. Be gure to write 
your name and address very. plainly 
so that you will get the 1000 
free votes at once 









Just as soon as 
we hear from you we 

will send you the coupon good 
for 1000 free votes,enter your name 
in the contest, and tell how to take care of 
Shetland Ponies and feed them. And we have 
@ surprise for you which will double your chances of 
_ . getting one of our Shetland Ponies free. The work we re- 
quire you to do to become a registered contestant for Chum,” 

is something that pretty near any boy or girl who could drive a pony 
can do, and we promise every contestant a fine prize of their own selection. 




































Did You Ever Dream You Would Own a Pony 


Almost every boy and girl sometimes dreams that they will own a pony. All of our 58 ‘‘Lucky Pony Winners” 
did, and we made their dreams come true by sending them their p Mas 4 and outfits, - We oy eae of mere of 
these 58 boys and girls until they wrote us that they wanted one of our Ponies. As you can see by readi 
over the list the 58 Lucky Pony Winners live all over the United States, some of them more 1, 
miles from St. Paul, the home of The Farmer's Wife, so it doesn’t make any difference where the winner 
lives, “‘Chum”’ will be sent without any cost to you.. More than half of our 58 Lu Pony Winners 
live in towns with less than 500 population, and some of them in places with less than 100 people, so 
act hy = — = wage derin d for us to —_ “‘Chum” and his whole outfit. 
} , ho matter how rich ‘his parents may be, owns a nobbier-or more~-desira’ outfit 
than this one which we shall send free and all freight and express charges ors He: my 
.the. best chance you-ever--had to get a Shetland P if you haven’t any and think ag ees 


ou this d your bame and os righ 
like to have us ive one, seni to us t pow so it will be sure to 


“rt e THE FARMERS WIFE 31° ptr tanuteots 
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9 HERE ARE THE NAMES OF OUR 58 LUCKY PONY WINNERS 

1. “Bop”, John B. Corn, Jr., Pulaski County, Ark. 1. “TeEppy,” Geo. Cooper, Stearns County, Minn. 41. “Polly,” Alfred Hokenstad, Dane County, Wis. 

2. “Sr. Nick,” Marcella Conley, Chickasaw County, lowa 22. “Sonny,” Elmer Hoth, Allamakee County, lowa 42. “Rasrus,” Herbert Hill, Clay County, Minn. 

3. “Tom,’’ Helen Herrmann, Cuming County, Nebr. 3. “Jim,” Joey Edwards, Barton County, Kans. 43. “BILLIE,” Hazel McMartin, Kingsbury County, S. D. 

4. “Danpy,"’ Grace Burrows, Wricht County, Minn. 4. Fairy,” Lawrence Ulrich, Washington County, Minn. 4%. “Derby,” A. Fitzsimmons, Clayton County, Iowa. 

6. “Dux,” Dorothy Lee Eagle, Jackson County, Mo. 5. “JACK,” Bernice Harvey, Union County, Iowa 45. “GincER,” Chas. Foster, Randolph County, Mo. 

6. “Dx,” Walter McLaren, Moody County, 8. D. 6. ‘Patsy,’ Rena Smith, St. Lawrence County, N. Y. «. “Hero,” Gudrumn Ekeland, Lac-qui-Parle County, Minn. 

7. “Sporty,” Mildred Etter, Watonwan County, Minn. 7. “Gus,"’ Frank and Vera Brown, Dakota County, Nebr. 47. “Buster,” Gifford Tures, Broo County, 8. D. 

8. Trixiz,” Frank Harris, Yellowstone County, Mont. 8. “MuscHier,”’ Orville Himle, Chippewa County, Minn. 48. “Ponto,” Joseph Dziuk, Benton County, Minn 

9. “Mac,” Ruth Mead, Saline County, Mo. 9. “SPARKLE,”’ Eloise Savage, Codington County, 8. D. 49. “JEWEL,” Arthur M le, Douglas C 
10. “Tony,” Maurice Himle, Chippewa County, Minn. 0. “NepD,"’ Jules and Ruby Kobelin, Yellowstone County, Mont. 50. “GENERAL,” Geo. and Peter Hentges, Yellow Medicine, Minn, 
11. “Bonnie,” Amyle Kafer, Carroll County, lowa 1. “PRincE,”’ Norris Nupson, Fillmore County, Minn. 51. “Bess,” f earc Kossu' mango 
12. “Fr ’ Marie and Margie Parker, Knox County, I 2. “EMPRESS,” Avery ans Orrie Knight, Chickasaw County, Is. 62. “Happy,” Harry Parker, Fergus County, Mont. 
13. “Jenry,” Cleta Johnson, Dougias County, Kans. 3. “BROWNIE,” Twyish Hart, Shelby County, Ohio. 53. ‘‘PEpper,” Merle Herschieb, Dodge County, Minn. 
14. “Don,” Oliver E. Olson, Koochiching, County, Minn. 4. “BEAUTY,” Bertram Eldridge, Stark County, Ill. 64. “Jean,” John H. Elrod, Smith County, Tenn. 
15. ‘Brinao,” Jeanette Lansing, Knox County, Nebr. 5. “INnEz,"’ Edwin Kobenstein, Goodhue County, Minn. 55. “SPORTSMAN,” Harold A. Pierce, Waushara County, Wis. 
16. “Kina,” Vic. J. Breitbach, Dubuque County, lowa 6. “Fuzzy,"” Mary McMahon, Cavalier County, N. D. 66. “CHEYENNE,” Marguerite Hallett, Winnebago County, Iowa. 
7. *“ EVANGELINE,” Gladys Houx, Saline County, Mo. 7 “Datrsy,” Leta Hainline, Adair County, lowa. ese two es were given away June 24th, 
i “QUEENIE,” Stan. J. Malicek, Redwood County, M 8. ‘Mason, Margaret Roth, Rice County, Minn. 67. “Scotty,” 1912, and we didn’t know the names of the 
89. “Caprain,” Ida O'Keefe, Mountrail County, N. D. 9. “Lappige,"’ Robbie E. Notten, Chickasaw County, Iowa. winners when we wrote this advertisement but 
20. “Rotne,” Clarence F. Busick, Adams County, Ind. @. “Jox,” Harold R. er, Oswego County, N. Y. 68. “Midget,” we will tell you who won them just as soon as 

we hear from you. 
Your Best Chum ’. “CHUM” You’d Be Proud of Ch 

oe the oor eae and mate the we chum you or Here s ou erroud o um 
any other yor girl could ever have. ““Chum”’ is not like “ ” 
your other chums. fie's always around when you want and His Dandy Outfit ecco | yong al satin 
to play with him. He will learn to know you and come about 320 pounds, We selected him. at 


the famous Heyl Pony Farm, at Wash- 
ington, Illinois, where we had over 100 
ponies to choose from. In lots of these towns 
where we have sent ponige free, our Lucky Pony 
Winners are the only children who own a real 
Shetland Pony in their town. Think how proud 
you would be driving ‘‘Chum” to school, and 
to the post office, and to church, and every- 
where. You would be just the happiest child 
alive if ‘“‘Chum” were yours. dn’t you ever 
notice what good times children have who own 

onies, and how pretty these cute little fellows 
ie 4 trotting up the read? verybody runs to 
the door and stops to look at a Shetland Pony 
going by. Can you think of anything you 
would like to own better than ‘‘Chum”? Read 
this page through carefully and then send us 
your name and address at once. 


Don’t Let Anyone Per- 
suade You That You 
Cannot Win “Chum” 


Probably some folks will tell you that we won't 
"ia ,."’ just like people told these oth 
boys and girls and if you believe th 


their ponies, and you will have to send us your name 
and address if you want us to send ““Chum™” to you. 
‘Wouldn't you rather be one of our Lucky Pony 
‘Winners and believe that we give away ponies. If 
we didn’t give away ponies free the editor of this 
paper wouldn't let us print this advertisement. But 
you know we do give them away, so you must send 
us your name and address if you want Chum." and 
we will help you right away by giving you 1,000 
votes free toward him. 























